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pared to the contests held 
on college campuses a 
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that attracts millions of 
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EDITOR’S DESK 


thoughts on history 


In this issue of American History, we deal 
with subjects as diverse as the friendship 
between two of the nation’s most cele- 
brated, nineteenth-century literary fig- 
ures, Emily Dickinson and Helen Hunt 
Jackson (page 42), and the German 
troops who helped Great Britain fight 
against the American colonies in the 
Revolutionary War (page 20). We are 
also pleased to help celebrate the U.S. 
Naval Academys 150th anniversary 
(page 48) and to present a ы 
profile of Sequoyah 
(page 38), the only 
person in history to 
develop a written lan- 
guage singlehandedly. 

The last two articles 
examine topics—col- 
lege football (page 24) 
and the Macys Thanks- 
giving Day parade 
(page 32)—that Am- 
ericans have come to 
associate with fall, but 
whose significance 
isnt limited to their 
place in the passing of 
the seasons. A look at 
these two American 
icons can tell some- 
thing about how our tastes and expecta- 
tions as a people have changed in a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

When the parade began in 1924, the 
march down Broadway featured floats, 
costumed employees from Macys, live 
animals, and some local bands. The 
trademark balloons, when they were 
added three years later, were simple de- 
signs, mostly based on the live animals 
they replaced as an attraction. Some, 
like the genial turkey pictured here, re- 
sembled the long, skinny balloons that 
are bent into shapes at children’s parties. 

This year, the millions around the 
world who will watch the parade on 
Thanksgiving morning, expect beautiful 
floats adorned with celebrities who sing to 


pre-recorded soundtracks; complex bal- 
loons of popular characters that look as if 


they have just leapt out of the latest mo- 
tion picture hit or our favorite Saturday- 
morning cartoon programs; precision 
marching bands from all across the coun- 
try that would make John Philip Sousa 
proud; and stars performing routines 
from Broadway's top shows right on the 
street in front of Macys department store. 

Gradually, everything got more elabo- 
rate. Each year something new was 
added that brought our expectations up a 
notch. Now, when we look at the old bal- 
loons and floats, we 
tend to think they are 
“quaint.” With every- 
thing so realistic 
these days, it is hard 
to imagine a child be- 
ing satisfied with the 
pink elephant shown 
on page 35 if Barbar 
were close by. It is in- 
teresting to speculate 
on what it will take to 
top this years parade 
and how far Macys 
5 will have to go to 
i б hold our attention. 
Ez Then there is foot- 
35 ball. When the more 
5 than four hundred 
college teams hit the field each Saturday, 
they are arrayed in brightly colored uni- 
forms and safety equipment designed to 
protect every inch of their bodies. This 
represents a total change from the years 
when the American game was taking 
root. Then, the players thought that 
growing their hair long was all the pro- 
tection against head injury that they re- 
quired. 

No one would argue against the safety 
measures today; even most of the old 
timers would probably concede that 
they are a benefit. But one has to wonder 
what the footballers of yesterday would 
think of the new National Football 
League on-the-field dress code, which 
fines a player $5,000 if he is caught with 
his sock down around his ankle. 
—Margaret Fortier 
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Under “Old 
Glory’, jubi- 
lant Marines 
raise up their 
M1 Garands 
in triumph. 


“Best battle implement 
ever devised.” 


General George S. Patton 
in reference to the M1 Garand 


or the American fighting man, the M1 Garand 
was the symbol of the War itself. The first self 

«ilii loading rifle ever to be standard issue in a major 
army, the M1 Garand proved itself on the battlefields of 
World War II, and to the millions of Veterans who used it. 

Now, the World celebrates the 50th Anniversary of 
World War II Victory. A major part of this celebration is 
The American Historical Foundation's permanent, 
museum-quality tribute to our World War II Veterans and 
their “best friend” - the M1 Garand rifle. 

The World War II 
50th Anniversary M1 Garand 

Firing eight rounds of .30-06 ammunition, the M1 
Garand had the long-range accuracy and stopping power 
of earlier rifles and the firepower and reliability of mod- 
em weaponry. In the hands of American soldiers and 
Marines, it was the “sharp end” of the greatest infantry- 
men of World War II. 

The American Historical Foundation has carefully 
chosen only the best of original World War II M1 Garands 
for this tribute. Each is an actual, firing M1 Garand cus- 
tom-built for this edition with the following features: 

* The barrel, receiver group and all major stock mounts 
are a pleasing contrast between mirror and satin pol- 


To safely display, while protecting your investment, a custom-built American Walnut 
Display Case with a locking acrylic-glass lid is available. Easily wall mounted or dis- 
played flat, it features a maroon velvet lining and 1.0. plaque. 49" x 11" x 4" 
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ished finishes, all deeply blued. 

On the operating rod the title “World War II 50th 

Anniversary M1 Garand” and a banner proclaiming 

“1945” is depicted. In addition, the World War II 

Victory medal is custom-etched and selectively plat- 

ed in contrasting polished and matte 24-Karat Gold. 

* The trigger, windage/elevation knobs, sling swivels, 
safety and sight bases are plated in 24-Karat Gold for 
lasting beauty and value. 

* The American Walnut Stocks are custom-finished to 
a high gloss. For the first time ever, the sides and the 
bottom of the stock have deluxe 21 line-per-inch 
checkering. Inset in the right butt stock is an exquis- 
ite cloisonné and 24-Karat Gold plated medallion. 


Strictly Limited Edition 


The World War II 50th Anniversary M1 Garand is 
limited to only 500 custom-built rifles — worldwide. Each 
is engraved with a special serial number 001 through 500 
beginning with the prefix WWII. A numbered Certificate 
of Authenticity accompanies your commemorative attest- 
ing to the edition limit, special serial number, and the 
purity of the 24-Karat Gold plating. 

How to Reserve 

The World War II 50th Anniversary M1 Garand is 
available exclusively through The American Historical 
Foundation. A small deposit is all that is needed to 
reserve, and a convenient monthly payment plan is avail- 
able. To place your reservation, please return the 
Reservation Request or call our Member Relations Staff, 
toll free, at 1-800-368-8080. When you reserve this com- 
memorative you will be made a Member. 

If you have a Federal Firearms License, send us a 
signed copy and we will deliver your commemorative 
directly to you after we have received your reservation. If 
you do not have an FFL, our Member Relations Staff will 
help coordinate delivery with you through your local 
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firearms dealer. Your satisfaction is guaranteed or you 
may return your Garand within 30 days for a full refund. 

If you are a World War II Veteran, ownership of 
the World War II 50th Anniversary M1 Garand will be 
a reunion with an old friend. And if you are the son or 
friend of a Veteran, this commemorative will deepen 
your understanding and respect for America’s World 
War II fighting men. Either way, the World War II 50th 
Anniversary M1 Garand will permanently memorial- 
ize the valor and sacrifice of our World War II Veterans 
for generations to come. 


RESERVATION 

Yes, please enter my reservation for the World War II 50th Anniver- 
sary M1 Garand. I understand that only 500 will be crafted worldwide. I will 
also receive a Certificate of Authenticity attesting to the edition limit, seri- 
al number and purity of the 24-Karat Gold. Satisfaction is guaranteed or 
you may return your Garand within 30 days for a full refund. 
My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $195 per garand is 
enclosed. Please charge لا‎ or invoice لا‎ the balance due prior to 
delivery in eight monthly payments of $212.50 لا‎ or in full 0. 
My payment in full (or credit card authorization) of $1,895 per garand 
is enclosed. 
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Edition 
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published photographs. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS 

Although beset by daunting world prob- 
lems, the 184-member United Nations 
(U.N.) marks its fiftieth anniversary Oc- 
tober 21-24 at its New York City head- 
quarters with speeches delivered by 
heads of state from around the world; a 
UN50 concert by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; special events hosted 
by President Bill Clinton, U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
and the city’s mayor, Rudolph Giuliani; 
and publication of 50 Years of the United 
Nations, 1945-1995 (Hearst Books, 


HISTORY TODAY 


news of the past 


UNITED NATIONS PHOTO 


$50.00 cloth), an illustrated retrospec- 
tive featuring 250 photographs, many of 
which have never before been pub- 
lished. 

On October 24, 1945, two months af- 
ter the end of World War II, the U.N. of- 
ficially came into existence when a ma- 
jority of member countries formally rat- 
ified the charter drafted the previous 
spring in San Francisco. That charter, 
signed on June 26 by fifty nations and 
later by Poland, stated that the organiza- 
tion’s purpose was “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war . . . 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights . . . , and to establish conditions 
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under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and oth- 
er sources of international law can be 
maintained . . .." Toward these ends, the 
U.N. has participated with varying de- 
grees of success in every aspect of inter- 
national affairs, from peace-keeping 
missions to promoting democracy and 
providing emergency disaster relief, 
food aid, health care, and education in 
underdeveloped nations. 


RADIO CELEBRATES 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

For the past 75 years—since Pittsburgh's 
KDKA, in what was the first commercial 
radio broadcast, informed the few with 
receivers of the presidential election re- 
turns in November 1920—millions of 
Americans have relied on radio for en- 
tertainment and information. To cele- 
brate this anniversary year, listeners 
across the country are asked to tune in 
their favorite radio stations on Novem- 
ber 2 for 24 straight hours. The request 
comes from radio industry leader Eric 
Rhoads, who comments that from that 
first broadcast to the *Golden Era of the 
‘30s and ‘40s, right up to the power- 
house talk shows of today, radio remains 
as much a part of American culture as 
baseball, hot dogs, and apple pie." Fol- 
lowing Rhoads initiative, many stations 
are asking listeners to call in on that day 
with reminiscences of their most signif- 
icant moments with radio. 


NEW OREGON TRAIL 
INTERPRETIVE CENTER 

The second of four interpretive centers 
planned to commemorate the westward 
migration along the Oregon Trail of 
thousands of Americans in the mid- 
nineteenth century [see May/June 1993 
issue] opened earlier this summer in 
Oregon City. Fifty-foot-tall hoops cov- 
ered with stretchable fiberglass mesh 
rise above the three main buildings of 
the new End of the Oregon Trail Inter- 


END OF THE OREGON TRAIL INTERPRETIVE CENTER 


pretive Center, giving the appearance of 
a wagon train settled in for the night. 
Within the buildings, visitors learn 
through exhibits and audio-visual pro- 
grams about the heritage, history, and 
spirit of those who undertook the gruel- 
ing two-thousand-mile journey. Other 
Center highlights include a grass-cov- 
ered amphitheater offering live dramati- 
zations, music, and demonstrations of 
immigrant and Native American life. 
The new facility complements the Na- 
tional Historic Oregon Trail Interpretive 
Center near Baker City. For more infor- 
mation call 503-657-9336. 


1880 WEST POINTER 
COMMISSIONED 

In a July White House ceremony, Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton made right a 115-year- 
old wrong by awarding a posthumous 
commission to Johnson Chestnut Whit- 
taker, a former slave and one of the first 
African Americans appointed to the U.S. 
Military Academy. Whittaker, who en- 
tered West Point in 1876, went against 
the existing unwritten code at the Acad- 
emy when he filed a report against a 
white cadet who struck him. On April 5, 
1880, three masked men entered Whit- 
takers dormitory room, dragged him out 
of bed, beat him, cut out clumps of his 
hair, and slashed him about the hands 
and face with a razor, leaving him un- 
conscious and tied to his bed. 

When West Point administrators could 
not corroborate his story and no white 
cadet confessed, they concluded that 
Whittaker had mutilated himself to gain 
sympathy and to discredit the military. 


His subsequent court- 
martial and expulsion at- 
tracted notoriety. Two 
years later, on the very day 
that President Chester A. 
Arthur (1829-1886) over- 
turned the ruling, Secre- 
tary of War Robert Lin- 
coln dismissed Whittaker 
from the Academy for al- 
legedly failing a philosophy course. Un- 
daunted, Whittaker returned to South 
Carolina, where he became a lawyer and 
later a professor at what is now South 
Carolina State University in Orangeburg. 
Whittakers descendants, who had 
been unaware of his ordeal, took up his 
cause and began petitioning for his ex- 
oneration and commission after learn- 
ing the facts of his dismissal in 1972. 


*THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR" 
For three consecutive nights beginning 
on November 26, cable televisions The 
Learning Channel will air “The Revolu- 
tionary War," an original mini-series that 
re-examines the conflict (1775-1783) 
that thrust the new United States of 
America upon the world stage. Two hour- 
long episodes, which are narrated by for- 
mer CBS news correspondent and award- 
winning author Charles Kuralt, will be 
shown back-to-back on each of the three 
nights. 

The series relies heavily on the letters 
and journals written by soldiers, civil- 


SCENE FROM "THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR" 

ians, prisoners, and battlefield nurses 
and on little-known anecdotes about fa- 
miliar figures of the era. To ensure accu- 
racy, the producers sought the aid of 
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noted historians and Revolutionary War 
experts, even going so far as to employ a 
consultant on “period accents." 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY 
Like many U.S. presidents, Jefferson 
Davis (1808-1889), the only president 
of the short-lived Confederate States of 
America, will soon be honored with a 
presidential library. The Jefferson Davis 
Presidential Library (JDPL) will be 
housed at Beauvoir, the sea- 
side estate in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, where Davis 
spent the last years of his 
life writing his Civil War 
memoirs. The state of Mis- 
sissippi has committed 
$4.5 million to the 
project, which has 
been delayed for 
years due to a lack of 
funding. 
Ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the 
JDPIs projected 13,500-square-foot 
building are slated for this winter, with 
construction to begin immediately fol- 
lowing. The JDPL will feature a theater 
for public programming; an exhibit 
gallery highlighting Daviss life and tur- 
bulent term of office; and a reference li- 
brary and archives for independent re- 
search. The new institution is expected 
to open in June 1997. 


INVENTURE PLACE 

Inventure Place, a dynamic-looking, 
$38-million facility recently opened in 
Akron, Ohio, is home to the National In- 
ventors Hall of Fame (NIHF) and an in- 
teractive science center, which together 
are dedicated to helping America solve 
the problem of meeting unprecedented 
global challenges to its leadership in 
technology and innovation by providing 
inspiration, historical perspective, edu- 
cational programming, and a network of 


resources to aid independent and corpo- 
rate inventors in the application of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Founded in 1973, the NIHF celebrates 
the innovative and entrepreneurial spirit 
of great inventors whose creations have 
been patented in the United States. A to- 
tal of 120 inventors—from famed 
Thomas Edison and Alexander Graham 
Bell to lesser-knowns such as John C. 
Sheehan (semi-synthetic penicillin) and 
William L. Stanley (the electric trans- 
former)—have thus far been honored by 
inclusion. The science center features 
unique exhibits and hands-on stations 
- designed to stimulate creative thinking, 
uncommon methods of problem solv- 
ing, and active imaginations. 


INDEPENDENCE SEAPORT 
MUSEUM UNVEILED 

The Philadelphia Maritime Museum, 
dedicated to the rich history of the 
Delaware River, Bay, and tributaries, has 
been renamed the Independence Sea- 
port Museum and relocated to the Port 
of History Building at Penn’s Landing 
following a more-than-$12-million ren- 


ovation of the new site. The 100,000- 
square-foot center is unique in its focus 
on late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century urban maritime history, which 
is interpreted through hands-on ex- 
hibits; state-of-the-art computer, audio, 
and video technology; and its priceless 
artifact collection. 

In addition to “Home Port: Philadel- 
phia,” the centerpiece exhibition that 
leads the visitor on a journey through 
three centuries of life and work on the re- 
gions waterways, the museum explores 
such topics as the hazards of navigating 
the Delaware; the hardships faced by 
nineteenth-century immigrants; com- 
merce and trade in the region since the 
eighteenth century; the dangers experi- 
enced by naval personnel in wartime; the 
intricacies of ship design and technolo- 
gy; the natural wonders along the river- 
banks; and the development of undersea 
diving. Visitors may also tour the USS 
Becuna, a World War II submarine from 
the Pacific Fleet, and the USS Olympia, 
Admiral George Dewey’ flagship during 
the Spanish-American War and one of 
the nations first steel warships. For more 
information call 215-925-5439. 


USS OLYMPIA, JUNIOR OFFICERS' WARDROOM 
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DOCUMENTS FOUND 

A cache of historical documents was re- 
cently discovered in the basement of a 
122-year-old state prison in Cranston, 
Rhode Island when a clean-up detail 
went in to remove what were believed 
to be piles of junk. The security officer 
in charge of the detail recognized a Civ- 
il War order book among the moldy 
and scattered piles of papers and alerted 
the State Archives of his find. A second 
special-orders book of the 2nd Regi- 
ment, Rhode Island Volunteers, with 
entries dating from 1863 to the end of 
the war and belonging to Elisha Hunt 
Rhodes (whose diary gained fame in 
Ken Burns's acclaimed 1990 documen- 
tary “The Civil War”) was subsequently 
recovered. Also found were prison 
records dating from 1807 and copies of 
inmates’ outgoing letters of 1876. The 
Civil War items are currently available 
for research at the State Archives in 
Providence. For more information call 
401-277-2353. 


WOMEN OF THE WEST 
MUSEUM 

Organizers for the future Women of the 
West Museum near Boulder, Colorado, 
a project that has been under develop- 
ment for three years, are forging ahead 
with plans for an institution dedicated 
to the multicultural history of all 
women who contributed to the develop- 
ment of the American West from its ear- 
liest days to the present. The museum, 
scheduled to open in three to five years, 
will be housed in a two-story, 100,000- 
square-foot building situated at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains on land recent- 
ly donated by the Colorado-based Flat- 
iron Companies. The fourth museum in 
the nation dedicated to womens contri- 
butions to Americas history, the facility 
will include exhibit galleries, an educa- 
tion center, and a library/archive re- 
search center. For more information call 
303-499-9110. ж 
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HISTORY Book Club* 


All the best history. All in one place. | 
No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, i Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 
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you'll find that History Book Club offers some of the finest ١ Please enroll me in History Book Club according to the по- 
selections being published today. And no book club we know offers greater | risk, no-commitment terms outlined in the accompanying ad. 
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made, long-lasting editions. 
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Pulitzer Prize winning historian 
James M. McPherson 
and the country’s leading 
Civil War Battlefield Guide 
Edwin C. Bearss 


for an exclusive 
Civil War Theme Cruise 
aboard the historic 


Delta Queen Steamboat 


July 12 through 18, 1996 


Ports of Call include: 
Nashville, Ft. Donelson, Paducah, 
New Madrid, Ft. Pillow and 
Memphis. 
Join us for great food, custom 
lectures and tours and delightful 
Civil War period entertainment, 
including a Southern Cotillion. 
Take a Cruise... 
Save a Battlefield! 
Sponsored by the 


Association for the Preservation 
of Civil War Sites 


Reservation is WS 
us" 4 
Call today for your 
Early Booking Discount 
Charlene at World Wide Travel 
800-388-0988 

or 413-747-0112. 
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readers’ letters 


INSIDE ACCOUNT AMAZING 

І recently read the article printed in your 
March/April edition about a bombardier 
on a B-17 flying fortress who was shot 
down over enemy territory. I have always 
had a love for the B-17 due to its look of 
shear power and its incredible importance 
in World War II. Your account from the 
inside was simply amazing. 

The story of the bombardiers trials in 
Germany intrigued me a great deal. I 
have often wondered what exactly was 
done with grounded airmen in enemy 
territory. As a seventeen-year-old junior 
in high school, I have, to my dismay, 
learned very little about World War II 
and the events surrounding it. 

1 appreciate your magazine in general 
because it informs me about things that 
my teachers don't, and I have to com- 
mend your effort to keep history alive in 
a forgetful, uncaring world. 

Gary Dollahon 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


MEMORIES OF L'IL ABNER 

Thanks for the article on American 
comics. As I grew up, it was always a 
challenge to see who could get to the 
comics first. Even my mother loved 
them. The race got especially heated 
when Al Capp would feature Fearless 
Fosdick (he would occasionally replace 
Lil Abner for no particular reason), an 
outright parody of Dick Tracy and hilar- 
ious in his own fumbling way. 

My kid brother and I could hardly wait 
to learn what happened after Capp intro- 
duced Nelson Shrinkafella, the New 
Guinea native who had come to the 
States looking for culture now that he 
was civilized. In addition to his fitted suit, 
he wore an apparently innocuous derby. 
Soon after his arrival, though, a number 
of cultural institutions began to disap- 
pear. Once Fearless Fosdick had fumbled 
his way into solving the mystery, he took 
Nelsons hat and poured the antidote into 
it. One by one the shrunken icons began 
to climb out, leading to one of my fa- 


12 


vorite lines: “Look, its Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic!” 
Another favorite line of Capps, or at 
least the librettist of the 117 Abner musi- 
cal, is in a song 111 Abner sings: “If I had 
my druthers, Га rather have ту 
druthers than any other thing at all." It 
certainly is my philosophy of life. 
Nomi J. Waldman 
Thetford, Vermont 


WEDDING DRESS FROM 
GRATITUDE TRAIN 

Your article in the October issue of 
American History magazine about the 
Gratitude Train was very interesting. 

I am originally from Iowa and still re- 
ceive my hometown newspaper, The 
Clinton Herald. A couple weeks ago, it 
ran a piece about a woman in DeWitt, 
Iowa, who had donated her wedding 
dress to the Clinton County Historical 
Museum. She had received this dress 
from the Gratitude Train in the late 
1940s when it came through Clinton. 
The officials let her wear the dress with 
the condition that she should take care 
of and preserve it. She has stored the 
dress all of these years and just now do- 
nated it to the museum. 

Up until that time I had never heard of 
the Gratitude Train. I thought it was so 
odd that I had read articles on the same 
subject only weeks apart. 

Carol Moore 
McAllen, Texas 


NUMERICAL ADVANTAGE 
WAS IMPORTANT 
In Mr. Zebrowskis article on why 6 
South lost the Civil War in the Septem- 
ber/October issue, James McPherson 
sloughs off the massive Union numeri- 
cal advantage in his explanation of the 
Souths defeat. He argues his position by 
making reference to the defeat of nu- 
merically superior forces of the British in 
the American War of Independence and 
continued on page 62 


World War II's 
Favorite Records! 


A Goldmine Of 45 Musical Memories! Д 
No other music іп history has ever given so much pleasure and touched А ip 
our hearts as deeply as the never-equalled great songs of the war 
years. Now you can enjoy again the most famous stars and songs 
of the legendary era. Every recording performed by original artist just 
as you remember. Just read the list of classic hits and great stars below. 


Moonlight Sunrise Serenade The Very Thought Of You Always . Have I Stayed Away 
poe ou اا‎ Vaughn Monroe Gordon Jenkins zn e. 
enn Miller w/ lex Denecke erry Lomo 
Long Ago Temptation M TOM Y рт, I Left My Heart At 
(And Far Away) Perry Como w/Frank Sinatra & атту Kaye vocal: The Stage Door 
Jo Stafford ДЫ ү Pied Pi Billy Williams anteen 
Pll Buy That Dream Майа Elena E HS Sammy Kaye 


D مب‎ Jimmy Dorsey I Can't Begin A Nightingale Sang vocal: Don Cornell 
w/Helen fanest vocal: Bob Eberly To Tell You 0 pom quare Let's Take The 


enn Miller 
I'm Making Believe (I'll Be With You) In Sammy Kaye vocal: Ray Eberle Long Way Home 


Ink Spots Apple Blossom | Get By (As Long : Cab Calloway 
w/Ella Fitzgerald Time As] Have You) — Waengne tights PI Walk Alone 
я Andrews Sisters arry James o Un Again Dinah Sh 
My Devotion 1 vocal: Dick Haymes All Over The World inah onore 
Vaughn Monroe jy سلا‎ oua Vaughn Monroe Lili Marlene 
РІ Be Seeing You V. er You Belong It's Been A Long Marlene Dietrich 
Tommy Dorsey SUNRISE To My Heart Long Time > Silat 
w/Frank Sinatra 61 Jive Charlie Spivak Charlie Spivak Ha y pe p 
Take The “A” Train Johnny Mercer (There'll Be vocal: Irene Daye i Helen Forrest 
Duke Ellington It Might As Well Bluebirds Over) [Never Smile Again 
Dancing in Be Spring The White Cliffs Tommy Dorsey. Warsaw Concerto 
the Dark Paul Weston - Of Dover w/FrankSinatra& The Freddy Martin 
Artie Shaw  W/Margaret Whiting Vera Lynn Pied Pipers ... And 11 More! 
The Beautiful Music Company, Dept. WW-162 _ one (ose oS 
777 Larkfield Rd., Commack, NY 11725 No Postage 
Please rush me “The Famous Records Of World War II" Or Handling 


on your unconditional money-back guarantee. Charge to ту: О Visa О MasterCard 


Ol enclose $19.98. Send 3 Records. О American Express О Discover 
O I enclose $19.98. Send 3 Cassettes. 
Ol enclose $24.98. Send 2 Compact Discs. Name 
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WRITINGS OF j 
FRANCIS JENNINGS _ 
ON THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 
Francis Jennings At 
All four volumes published to date in Jennings's 
acclaimed study of how Euramericans and 
Amerindians shared in the creation of the society that 
became the United States. ". . . not only a new 
definition of ‘frontier’ but a major reinterpretation of 
early American history." 


6X23X. THE FOUNDERS OF AMERICA; 
America's First People from Their Beginnings 
Paperback Price: $14.95 

6Y69X. THE INVASION OF AMERICA; Indians, 
Colonialism, and the Cant of Conquest 
Paperback Price: $10.95 

519DX. THE AMBIGUOUS IROQUOIS EMPIRE; 
The Covenant Chain Confederation of Indian 
Tribes with English Colonies from its 
Beginnings to the Lancaster Treaty of 1744 
Paperback Price: $15.95 

6Y70X. THE EMPIRE OF FORTUNE; Crows, 
Colonies, and Tribes in the Seven Years War 
in America 

Paperback Price: $16.95 


5731X. THE AMERICAN COLONIES: From 
Settlement to Independence 

R. C. Simmons 

"Brings the burgeoning scholarship on early America 
under control and provides students with a graceful, 
rigorous introduction to American colonial history." 438 
р., Softcover. 

Paperback Price: $12.95 


5FW9X. A CENTURY OF EUROPEAN 
MIGRATIONS, 1830-1930 

Rudolph J. Vecoli and Suzanne M. Sinke 
"Excellent. . . clearly demonstrates the degree of 
Sophistication and insight that now characterizes the 
study of migration to America." 416 p., illus. 

List Price: $44.95 Special Price: $16.95 


64K4X. THE CREATION OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC, 1776-1787 

Gordon S. Wood 

"One of the half dozen most important books ever 
written about the American Revolution." 672 p., 
softcover. 

Paperback Price: $14.95 


5D12X. THE DEBATE ON THE CONSTITUTION 
Bernard Bailyn, Editor 

The Library of America edition of the essential 
documents including the Federalist . 1214 + 1175 
pages. 

List Price per set of 2 volumes: $70.00 

Sale Price: $65.00 


6057X. JAMES BOWIE; Texas Fighting Man 
Clifford Hopewell 

Goes back to scarce original materials to provide new 
facts on his career, personal life, and place in history. 
188 p., illus. 

Price: $18.95 


tor 


merican 
y Books 


SEW2X. DEVIL DISCOVERED; Salem 
Witchcraft, 1692 

Enders Robinson 

"... alive with individuals bursting with emotions, 
foibles, and hidden agendas." 382 p. 

Price: $19.95 

5EB1X. THE FIRST FEDERAL CONGRESS, 
1789-1791 

Margaret C.S. Christman 

A graphic history of this body, fully illustrated with 
eighteenth-century paintings of the leading members 
as well as other documents and personal items. 22 
color, 166 black and white illustrations. 8 1/2" x 11", ° 
376 p. 

List Price: $34.00 Special Price: $9.95 


6148X. MONTCALM AND WOLFE; The French 
and Indian War 

Francis Parkman 

An excellent edition of Parkman's classic, featuring 
116 illustrations, 9 maps and a foreword by C. Vann 
Woodward. 674 p., softcover. 

Paperback Price: $18.95 


6P58X. THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN WEST 

Clyde A. Milner et al. 

The first fully comprehensive history of the American 
West. More than 200 black and white illustrations and 
16 color plates. Includes 20 maps, 4 timelines, 
substantial bibliography. 632 p. : 

Price: $39.95 


S5FUA4X.—^ 
THE PLAINS ACROSS; 

The Overland 

Emigrants and the Trans-Mississippi West, 
1840-1860 

John D. Unruh, Jr. 

The unabridged edition of this fully annotated, lavishly 
illustrated work. 1592 p. 

List Price: $49.95 Special Price: $23.95 


5MD4X. THE GREAT AMERICAN MEDICINE 
SHOW 

David Armstrong and Elizabeth Metzger Armstrong 
An entertaining, illustrated history of hucksters, 
healers, and health evangelists. 292 p., softcover. 8 
1/2" x 11". 

List Price: $18.00 Special Price: $7.95 


6U75X. THE HISTORICAL ATLAS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

Eric Homberger 

More than 100 full-color maps, charts, and specially 
created reconstructions cover the city, neighborhood 
by neighborhood. 192 p., 8 1/4" x 11. 
Price: $45.00 


5BK4X. VILLAGE LIFE IN AMERICA, 
1852-1872; The Diary of a School Girl 
Caroline Cowles Richards 

Filled with information about the young people of 
America in her time. 225 p. 

List Price: $22.50 Special Price: $12.95 


NEW [TLES 
OLD STANDARDS 


%: 

hé 

= مسا 
6U76X. THE PRESIDENTS SPEAK; The‏ 
Inaugural Addresses of the American‏ 
Presidents from Washington to Clinton‏ 
Davis Newton Lott‏ 
Accompanying the text of each address are a profile of‏ 
the president, notes, annotations, personal notes, and‏ 
a reproduction of the official inaugural portrait. 1994:‏ 
p., 8 1/4" x 11". 421 b. and w. illus.‏ 1,384 
List Price: $35.00 Special Price: $31.95‏ 


5BQ5X. THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION OF 
1873 

John M. Carroll, General Editor 

Recounts the history of U.S. Army expeditions into the 
Far West in both 1873 and 1874, in part to control 
Indians and in part to undertake such related works as 
railroad surveys. 111 p. + plates. 

Price: $20.95 


5КЕ5Х. ALL ABOARD AMERICA; Classic 
American Trains 

Melville Wheaton, Editor 

The Twentieth Century Limited and other great 
Passenger trains are captured in more than 80 full 
color and black and white photographs. 80 р, 9" x 12". 
Special Price: $12.95 


5CM9X. FLOATING WEST; The Erie and Other 
American Canals 

Russell Bourne 

A richly illustrated account of the early years of 
American canal building, culminating in the 363-mile 
Erie Canal. 232 p. 

List Price: $24.95 Special Price: $14.95 


5P10X. THE GREAT ROAD; The Building of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, The Nation's First 
Railroad, 1828-1853 

James S. Dilts 

"Touches on the national economy, regional rivalries, 
labor history, engineering, finance, and politics." 550 
p., illus. 

List Price: $60.00 Special Price: $49.95 


6B21X. 722 MILES; The Building of the 
Subways and How They Transformed New 
York 

Clifton Hood 

Examines the political, economic, and social climate in 
which the city's three subway lines were developed 
and the actual engineering and construction on one of 
the largest public works ever attempted. 335 р., illus. 
List Price: $25.00 Special Price: $22.95 


5KU3X. TROLLEYCARS; Streetcars, Trams, 
and Trolleys of North America 

Frank Sullivan and Fred Winkowski 

A guide to restored streetcars, trams, and interurbans. 
Includes a special section on colors, signs, logos, 
advertisements, and other graphics. 1995: 128 pages, 
more than 200 color photographs, 11" x 8 1/2". 
Special Price: $19.95 


FR4X. THE LIFE OF TECUMSEH; A Sorrow in 
ur Hearts 

llan W. Eckert 

xplores his combination of abilities as orator, thinker, 
ilitary strategist, and diplomat. 880 p. 

pecial Price: $19.95 


HW2X. THE SECRET SIX; THE TRUE TALE 
F THE MEN WHO CONSPIRED WITH JOHN 
ROWN 

:dward J. Renehan, Jr. 

jentifies the secret six who became involved with 
rown in dramatizing the anti-slavery cause. 320 p, 
lus. 

rice: $25.00 


AA9X. COMANCHES; The Destruction of a 
eople 

.R. Fehrenbach 

Like virtually all books about the American Indian, it 
lls a tragic story, but unlike many of them, it tells it 
ell." 596 p., illus. 

aperback Price: $16.95 


BQ3X. ROLL CALL ON THE LITTLE BIG 
IORN, 28 June 1876 

lohn M. Carroll 

liographical sketches of more than 200 officers and 
nen involved in the Sioux campaign of 1876, 
articularly at the Little Big Horn. 168 p. 

rice: $32.95 : 


)HBOX. 
НЕ DAY THE WAR , 
=NDED; May 8, 
1945 

Martin Gilbert TEM 

А moment-by-moment account of the experiences of 
:ombat soldiers, ordinary civilians, collaborators, 
'esistance fighters, statesmen, war criminals, and the 
(ictorious and defeated in many places. 256 p., illus. 
ist Price: $30.00 Special Price: $24.95 


38A2X. WHO WAS WHO IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

L. Edward Purcell 

1,500 entries provide a reference to the lives and 
careers of the men and women of the Revolution. 200 
line drawings. 572 p., 8 1/2" x 11". 

Price: $60.00 


57X8X. EYEWITNESS TO WAR; Prints and 
Daguerrotypes of the 

Mexican War, 1846-1848 

Martha A. Sandweiss 

"Makes a significant contribution to American military 
history. " 24 color illus., 180 duotones, 5 maps. 368 p., 
10" x 11". 

List Price: $55.00 Special Price: $29.95 


6Y83X. FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA; From 
the War of 1812 to the Mexican War: The Saga 
of America's Expansion 

Robert Leckie 

A detailed history of the territorial expansion of the 
United States. 650 p., softcover. 

Paperback Price: $15.00 


5HG7X. 6.1. VICTORY; The U.S. Army in World 
War Il Color 

Jeffrey L. Ethell and David C. Isby 

160 color photographs of life in the army on all fronts, 
including training on the home front, the embarkation 
for D-Day, and many battlefields. 160 p., 8" x 11". 
Price: $39.95 


5NQ1X. TO THE HALLS OF THE 
MONTEZUMAS; The Mexican War in the 
American Imagination 

Robert W. Johannsen 

How Americans thought about their first conflict to be 
widely reported in the press and to be waged against 
an alien foe in a distant and exotic land. 363 p., 
softcover. 

Paperback Price: $17.95 


6U93X. WHEN THE STARS WENT TO WAR; 
Hollywood and World War Il 
Roy Hoopes >R 
Tells the stories of hundreds of leading and lesser 
stars and what they did during the war. 357 p., illus. 
Price: $25.00 


5LA2X. DETROIT GOES TO WAR; The 
American Auto Industry in World War Il 

The role of the American automobile industry as the 
primary military supplier for the war effort. 167 b. and 
w. and 24 color illus. 160 p., 8 1/4" x 10 3/4". 

List Price: $29.95 Special Price: $19.95 


5BQ9X. INDIAN TREATIES, 1778-1883 

Charles J. Kappler, Editor 

The definitive record of treaties entered into by the 
United States government and Native American tribes. 
1099 p. 

Price: $89.95 


5KC5X. THE LEGEND OF COLIN KELLY; 
America's First Hero of World War 11 

Dennis E. McClendon and Wallace F. Richards 

The definitive account of his sinking of the Haruna and 
the subsequent loss of his B-17. 37 photographs, 8 
1/2" x 11". Softcover. 

Paperback Price: $8.95 


6T49X. BILL MAULDIN'S ARMY; Bill Mauldin's 
Greatest World War 11 Cartoons 

Bill Mauldin 

The reader follows Willie and Joe from prewar training 
camp to Europe and finally home. 412 illus. Softcover. 
384 p. 

Paperback Price: $15.95 


5P70X. WAR AS ١ KNEW IT 

General George S. Patton, Jr. 

Invaluable for its expression of the rules and principles 
of military action set forth on the basis of three years 
experience during World War Il. 448 p., softcover. 
Paperback Price: $6.50 


6P35X. STANDARDS AND COLORS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Edward W. Richardson 

135 color and 225 black and white illustrations, "This 
strikingly beautiful book will become the standard 
reference work on Revolutionary war flags." 350 p. 
List Price: $50.00 Special Price: $19.95 


5EF1X. AT GETTYSBURG; or, What a Girl Saw 
and Heard of the Battle 

Mrs. Tillie Pierce Alleman 

One of the most interesting of all of the approximately 
eighty eyewitness accounts of the battle. 118 p. 
Price: 8 ې‎ 
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REQUEST OUR COMPLETE HISTORY CATALOG 
ISSUED 3 TIMES PER YEAR WITH OVER 1200 NEW SELECTIONS EACH YEAR 


Please send complete History Catalog‏ لا 
Complete and Mail this Order Form Today to:‏ 


The Scholar's Bookshelf * DEPT. АН-1•110 MELRICH ROAD ٥ CRANBURY, NJ 08512 
= 1-800-817-9993 


6U12X. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mark M. Boatner Ill 

Nearly 2,000 articles about the people, issues, and 
events of the American Revolutionary era. 1312 p., 54 


maps and diagrams. 
Price: $32.95 


6T89X. THE STORY THE SOLDIERS 
WOULDN'T TELL; Sex in the Civil War 

Thomas P. Lowry 

Using rare original documents and unusual 
photographs, the author probes into such areas as 
prostitution, pornography, homosexuality, rape, 
sexually transmitted diseases, and other questions not 
usually explored in the historiography of the Civil War. 
208 p., illus. 

Price: $19.95 


6R35X. BUFFALO SOLDIERS; The 92nd 
Infantry Division and Reinforcements in World 
War Il, 1942-1945 

John Arnold 

The story of the only black division to fight in World 
War Il and also the largest division put in the field in 
that war. Nearly 200 photographs, many from private 
collections. 256 p. 

Paperback Price: $15.95 


5ME7X. THE DILLINGER DAYS 

John Toland 

Dillinger's brief career is chronicled in detail in the 
context of the outlaw era he personified. 397 p., illus. 
Softcover. 

Paperback Price: $14.95 


5P89X. THE GREAT DEPRESSION; America, 
1929-1941 

Robert S. McElvaine 

*. . . does justice to the social and cultural dimensions 
of economic crisis as well as to its political and 
economic impact." 402 p., illus. Softcover. 
Paperback Price: $14.00 


54W2X. HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1890-1920 

John D. Bunker and Edward R. Kantowicz, Editors 
“An excellent, handy reference guide." 1988: 608 p. 
List Price: $125.00 Special Price: $49.95 


6H74X. OPPONENTS OF WAR, 1917-1918 
H.C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite 

"This is an excellent over-all summary of various types 
of American opposition to World War | and the public 
response to that opposition in the form of hysteria, 
intolerance, and even violence." 402 p., illus. 

List Price: $89.50 Special Price: $14.95 
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Great New Titles 


AMERICA 
AT WAR 


An Anthology of 
Articles from MHQ: 
The Quarterly 
Journal of Military 
Ede an rre ty Calvin L. Christman History 
edited and introduced by Calvin L. Christman 
Thirty-eight leading historians examine an extra- 
ordinary range of personalities, battles, and strategies 


that shaped American military history, from the 1630s to 
the 1990s. 672 pages. Bibliog. Index. #1-0363/$35.00 


WHAT A WAY 
TO SPEND A WAR 


Navy Nurse POWs in the Philippines 
by Dorothy Still Danner 

This fascinating memoir, by one of eleven U.S. Navy 
nurses held captive by the Japanese in Manila from 
1942 until 1945, recounts her experiences under extra- 


ordinary circumstances. 240 pages. 10 photos. 
#1-1548/$27.95 


NAUTILUS 

The Story of Man 

Under the Sea 

by Roy Davies 

Nautilus tells the dramatic 

story of man’s conquest of 

the ocean depths from the 

eccentric pioneers of the late 19th century to the 


supercraft of the modern world. 256 pages. 80 illus., 
40 in color. Bibliog. Index. #1-6159/$35.00 


DECISION 
AND DISSENT 


With Halsey at Leyte Gulf 

by Carl Solberg 

A new behind-the-scene story of the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf and Halsey's still controversial decision to take his 


ships north. 208 pages. Photos. Map. App. Notes. 
Bibliog. Index. #1-7910/$24.95 


a] UTMOST 
АЈ | SAVAGERY 


The Three Days of 
Tarawa 

by Col. Joseph H. 
Alexander, USMC (Ret.) 
This book captures the full 
flavor of the three days of 
incredibly violent combat that left 6,000 men dead. 
328 pages. 42 photos. 19 maps. Notes. Apps. Bibliog. 
Index. #1-0312/$29.95 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PRESS 
800-233-8764. 
or 410-224-3378. Fax 410-224-2406 
, 2062 Generals Hwy.. 
ryland 21401 
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Customer 


HISTORY BOOKSHELF 


new boohs & tapes 


DREAMS OF EQUALITY 

(Media Projects, Inc., $95.00). Pro- 
duced for the Womens Rights National 
Historical Park in Seneca Falls, New 
York, by Allen Mondell and Cynthia 
Salzman Mondell, this video docu-dra- 
ma with a cast of more than forty actors 
recreates the 1848 Womens Rights Con- 
vention from which grew the womens 
movement in America. A fictitious, thir- 
ty-year-long debate—carried on by a 
brother and sister via the mail—articu- 
lates the issues at stake from the male 
and female perspectives. The film inter- 
weaves these historic viewpoints with 
modern, unrehearsed exchanges be- 
tween contemporary boys and girls, 
demonstrating how much some things 
have changed and how much others 
have remained the same in the 147 years 
since the upstate-New-York gathering 


that launched an ongoing crusade. 
(ORDER NUMBER A113) 


FANNY STEVENSON: A ROMANCE 
OF DESTINY 

by Alexandra Lapierre, translated by Carol 
Cosman (Carroll & Graf Publishers, Inc., 
556 pages, $26.00). In this exhaustive bi- 
ography, Lapierre details the life of Fanny 
Stevenson (1840-1914) from her Indiana 
birthplace, to the American frontier, Eu- 
rope, and then to Samoa in the South Pa- 
cific, where she is buried beside her sec- 
ond husband, the celebrated Scottish au- 
thor Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894). 


An aspiring artist and the mother of three 
children by her first marriage, Fanny—al- 
most eleven years Stevenson’ senior— 
emerges as a headstrong and ambitious 
woman whose remarkable exploits and 
unending courage inspired great devotion 


from those close to her. 
(A114) 


THE MOVEMENT AND THE 
SIXTIES: PROTEST IN AMERICA 
FROM GREENSBORO TO 
WOUNDED KNEE 

by Terry H. Anderson (Oxford University 
Press, 500 pages, $30.00). Drawn from 
interviews, “underground” manuscripts, 
and participant histories, this thought- 
provoking study seeks to understand 
why Americans in many parts of the 
country took to the streets and became 
activists during the years 1960 to 1973. 
In compiling this history of one of the na- 
tions most turbulent eras, the author re- 
defines the *movement" as a single striv- 
ing for national reform by disparate orga- 


nizations, leaders, and ideologies. 
(A115) 


THE LAST GREAT VICTORY: 

THE END OF WORLD WAR IL, 
JULY/AUGUST 1945 

by Stanley Weintraub (Truman Talley 
Books, 730 pages, $35.00). In this day- 
by-day recreation of the last month of 


World War II, from July 15 to August 
15, 1945, Weintraub interweaves the 
momentous events transpiring around 
the world with fascinating personal sto- 
ries. The author demonstrates that the 
choices made during those 32 critical 
days—including the decision to drop 
the atomic bombs on Japan—not only 
ended history’ greatest conflict but also 


shaped the world for decades to come. 
(A116) 


THE LAST COMANCHE CHIEF: 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
QUANAH PARKER 

by Bill Neeley John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
276 pages, $24.95). The 1850 birth of 
Quanah Parker, Neeley writes, “to an Indi- 
an father of a doomed culture and a white 
mother [Cynthia Ann Parker, captured by 
Comanches in 1836] from an encroaching 
one is peculiarly symbolic . . . .” A brave 
warrior who fiercely resisted for as long as 
he could the influx of white settlement 
into his northern Texas homeland, Parker, 
as chief of the Quahada band of Co- 
manches, transformed himself into a 
skilled negotiator, diplomat, and lobbyist 
for his people, leading them in their transi- 
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И Е Relive the personal heroics and technical achievements 


of three decades of manned space flight, told in more 
4 CF than 30 minutes of film, 1000 photos and 120 minutes of 
narrative in this thrilling interactive adventure. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
tion from tribal life to civilian society with- 
out the loss of their Native-American iden- 
tity, as well as into a rancher and “a capital- 


ist in the tradition of the Gilded Age." 
(A117) 


A HOUSE DIVIDED: THE 
LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 
(Grafica Multimedia, Inc., $49.95). 
Video reenactments, period music, po- 
litical cartoons, narrated photo-essays, 
and educational games are among the 
options available in this CD-ROM (Mac- 
intosh and Windows) program that 
combines social context with political 
rhetoric in taking the user back to the 
series of debates between Abraham Lin- 
coln and Stephen A. Douglas during the 


1858 senatorial race in Illinois. 
(A118) 


A WARTIME LOG 

by Art and Lee Beltrone (Howell Press, 
208 pages, $34.95). Sketches, illustra- 
tions, poetry, and diary entries taken 
from wartime log books kept by U.S. 
Army Air Force personnel interned in 
German prison camps during World 
War II provide a unique look at how the 
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|, try multimedia that is real. 


From Britain's premier TV documentary and interactive studio, together with a world renowned team of historians and 
authors, come the most thrilling CD-ROM documentaries yet produced. Watch and listen, or chart your own course, as 
the most gripping sagas of our century unfold before you. With FlagTower" Multimedia, it’s not a дате. 165 the real thing. 


Over 40 minutes of footage, 6 hours of narrative, 
more than 100 maps and 2000 photos are expertly 
woven into an astounding multimedia experience 
recounting the greatest global conflict in history. Two disc set. 


Call now to order your MPC, Windows® 3.1 and Windows 95 compatible FlagTower titles for just 
$6955 each with a 30 day money-back guarantee. Or ask for the name of a dealer near you. 


1 800 342 7000 EXT 100 


American POWs learned to cope with 
the harsh reality of enemy captivity. 
While each of the logs, which were dis- 
tributed to the men by YMCA and Red 
Cross officials, tell a unique story, all dis- 
play patriotism, humor, creativity, and a 


desire to survive. 
(A119) 


REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA, 
1763-1800 
by Thomas L. Purvis, General Editor: 
Richard Balkin (Facts on File, 383 pages, 
$70.00). As the first installment of the 
new four-volume series, Almanacs of 
American Life, this comprehensive his- 
torical reference work reveals, through 
more than 425 statistical tables, diverse 
aspects of everyday life in America dur- 
ing the years surrounding the Revolu- 
tionary War. Woven together with con- 
nective text and illustrated with pho- 
tographs, artworks, advertisements, car- 
toons, and maps, the statistical data cov- 
er everything from the average annual 
temperature in eastern Massachusetts 
between 1772 and 1800 to domestic 
rum production in the thirteen colonies 
continued on page 77 
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50 All-Time 
Christmas 
Favorites... 


Good Music presents a collection of 50 classic holiday songs, carols and 
hymns by all your favorite singers and performers in THE TIME-LIFE 
TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS. 


White Christmas Bing Crosby • Medley: Winter Wonderland/ 
Sleigh Ride Dolly Parton • The Little Drummer Boy Harry Simeone 
Chorale • О Little Town Of Bethlehem Andre Previn • The Twelve 
Days Of Christmas Roger Whittaker • Hark, The Herald Angels 
Sing Nat King Cole • О Holy Night Perry Como • The Christmas 
Song The Carpenters • Medley: Carol Of The Bells/Deck The Halls 
With Boughs Of Holly Robert Shaw Chorale • ‘Twas The Night 
Before Christmas Fred Waring ٥ Here Comes Santa Claus Elvis 
Presley ٥ Santa's Beard The Beach Boys ۰ Christmas In My Home 
Town Charlie Pride • Away In A Manger Ed Ames • Silent Night 
Jim Reeves • Home For The Holidays Perry Como • Rudolph, The 
Red-Nosed Reindeer Gene Autry ٥ Feliz Navidad Jose Feliciano e 
Good King Wenceslas Morton Gould * Jingle Bell Rock Bobby 
Helms ¢ Medley: Here We Come A-Caroling/O Tannenbaum/ 

I Saw Three Ships Arthur Fiedler and The Boston Pops Orchestra e 
Ave Maria Leontyne Price • Ding Dong Merrily On High Roger 
Whittaker • If Every Day Was Like Christmas Elvis Presley • Rockin’ 
Around The Christmas Tree Brenda Lee • Santa Claus Is Coming 
To Town Perry Como * Jingle Bells Jim Reeves ۰ What Child Is 
This? Andre Previn ٥ Adestes Fideles Luciano Pavarotti • 111 Be 
Home For Christmas Perry Como * God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen 
Julie Andrews ٥ Christmas In Dixie Alabama • Do You Hear What 1 
Hear? Bing Crosby ٥ Medley: Joy To The World/Angels We Have 
Heard On High Robert Shaw Chorale • Blue Christmas Glen 
Campbell ٥ It Came Upon A Midnight Clear Philadelphia Orchestra e 
Have Yourself А Merry Little Christmas Judy Garland • Mary's 
Boy Child Harry Belafonte • Rocking Roger Whittaker • Let It Snow, 
Let It Snow, Let It Snow Lena Ноте • The First Noel Sergio 
Franchi ٥ Silver Bells Kate Smith ٥ Holly Jolly Christmas Burl Ives e 
It's Beginning To Look A Lot Like Christmas Perry Como ۰ 

We Wish You A Merry Christmas Philadelphia Orchestra 


TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS 


#124214 2 Cassettes $19.99 #124222 2 Compact Discs $26.99 


Arthur Fiedler 


"World's Greatest Marches" 


Hear Arthur Fiedler and the wonderful Boston Pops 
Orchestra performing 22 of the greatest marches ever 
recorded, including John Philip Sousa's all-time favorites. 


The Stars And Stripes Forever * Semper Fidelis ۰ Washington Post 
March * Pomp And Circumstance * March Of The Toys • Onward 
Christian Soldiers March Of The Toreadors * Yankee Doodle • 
American Patrol March * Dixie * Strike Up The Band * The Thunder 
March * High School Cadets • Columbia, The Gem Of The Ocean • 
National Emblem March ۰ The Yellow Rose Of Texas * Boston 
Commandery March • Seventy-six Trombones • El Capitan March ° 

St. Louis Blues March • Whistle While You Work * Colonel Bogey March 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 


#102111 Cassette $9.98 #102129 Compact Disc $14.98 


The Music 


Shopper... 


STAGE DOOR CR 


"B Stage Door 
Canteen 


44 Original WWII Hits 
by the Stars That Made 
Them Famous 


No other era in American history gave us so many great 
songs and fabulous artists as the years of World War Il. 


You'll Never Know Dick Haymes ٥ Chattanooga Choo Choo 
Glenn Miller, Tex Beneke, The Modernaires w/Paula Kelly • I've 
Heard That Song Before Harry James, Helen Forrest • ГИ Be 
Seeing You Bing Crosby ٥ Mairzy Doats Merry Macs « Rum 
And Coca Cola Andrews Sisters ٥ Dance With A Dolly (With A 
Hole In Her Stocking) Russ Morgan, Al Jennings • Don't Fence 
Me In Bing Crosby & Andrews Sisters • Don't Get Around Much 
Anymore Ink Spots « You Always Hurt The One You Love 
Mills Brothers ٥ 111 Never Smile Again Tommy Dorsey w/Frank 
Sinatra & Pied Pipers • Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy Andrews 
Sisters « To Each His Own Ink Spots • Swinging On A Star 
Bing Crosby ٥ Comin’ In On A Wing And A Prayer Song 
Spinners • Shoo Shoo Baby Andrews Sisters ٥ Ac-cent-tchu-ate 
The Positive Bing Crosby, Andrews Sisters ٥ Deep In The Heart 
Of Texas Bing Crosby * There Are Such Things Tommy 
Dorsey, Frank Sinatra & Pied Pipers • Don't Sit Under The 
Apple Tree (With Anyone Else But Me) Glenn Miller, Marion 
Hutton, Tex Beneke, The Modernaires ٥ I'll Walk Alone Dinah 
Shore * Piano Concerto In B Flat Freddy Martin, Jack Fina, 
piano * There! I've Said It Again Vaughn Monroe * As Time 
Goes By Rudy Vallee • Green Eyes Jimmy Dorsey w/Bob Eberly 
& Helen O' Connell ٥ Till The End Of Time Perry Como • 
When The Lights Go On Again (All Over The World) Vaughn 
Monroe * In The Mood Glenn Miller • I Left My Heart At 6 
Stage Door Canteen Sammy Kaye, Don Cornell • Daddy 
Sammy Kaye * Chickery Chick Sammy Kaye * Der Fuehrer's 
Face Spike Jones • My Dreams Are Getting Better All The 
Time Les Brown, Doris Day * Saturday Night (Is The Loneliest 
Night Of The Week) Frank Sinatra ٥ Somebody Else Is Taking 
My Place Benny Goodman, Peggy Lee • I Don’t Want To Set 
The World On Fire Horace Heidt, Larry Cotton, Donna Wood & 
Don Juans * Praise The Lord And Pass The Ammunition Kay 
Kyser * (There'll Be Bluebirds Over) The White Cliffs Of 
Dover Kay Kyser * 111 Get By (As Long As I Have You) Harry 
James, Dick Haymes * It's Been A Long, Long Time Harry 
James, Kitty Kalen « Oh! What It Seemed To Be Frankie Carle, 
Marjorie Hughes * Pistol Packin' Mama Al Dexter * Jingle, 
dangle, Jingle Kay Kyser, Julie Conway, Harry Babbitt • 
Sentimental Journey Les Brown, Doris Day 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
#121913 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#121921 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


Your Favorite Music 
on Tapes and CD’s! 


Great Gifts! Great Values! 


Sentimental 
Journey 


44 Original Hits 
of the BIG BANDS! 


Here is a collection in which every big band memory is 
a pure gold hit performed by the most popular bands ever 
to grace a bandstand. 


Sentimental Journey Les Brown/Doris Day * I’ve 
Heard That Song Before Harry James/Helen 

Forrest ٥ Chattanooga Choo Choo Glenn Miller/ 

Tex Beneke/Modernaires ٥ On The Sunny Side Of 
The Street Tommy Dorsey * Begin The Beguine 
Artie Shaw * I Can't Get Started Bunny Berigan * 
There! I’ve Said It Again Vaughn Monroe * Don't 
Be That Way Benny Goodman • Blues In The Night 
Woody Herman ٥ Sunrise Serenade Glen Gray/Frankie 
Carle • Tangerine • Amapola * Green Eyes Jimmy 
Dorsey/Bob Eberly/Helen O'Connell ٥ Daddy Sammy 
Kaye * In The Mood Glenn Miller ٥ 111 Never Smile 
Again Tommy Dorsey/Frank Sinatra/Pied Pipers • 
Deep Purple Larry Clinton/Bea Wain ٥ Mood Indigo * 
Take The “A” Train Duke Ellington ٥ Heartaches 
Ted Weems/Elmo Tanner ٥ Frenesi • Dancing In The 
Dark Artie Shaw * One O'Clock Jump Count Basie • 
Tuxedo Junction « Moonlight Serenade Glenn 
Miller * Sing, Sing, Sing Benny Goodman/Harry 
James/Gene Krupa • Skyliner • Cherokee Charlie 
Barnet ٥ Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto Freddy 
Martin/Jack Fina ٥ Stompin’ At The Savoy Benny 
Goodman ٥ Night Train Buddy Morrow • Doodletown 
Fifers Sauter-Finegan * Three Little Fishies Kay 
Kyser • Мапе • Opus No. 1 Tommy Dorsey • 

Beat Me Daddy, Eight To The Bar Will Bradley/ 
Ray McKinley ٥ T'ain't What You Do (It's The Way 
That You Do It) Jimmie Lunceford/Trummy Young * 
Got A Date With An Angel Hal Kemp/Skinnay 

Ennis ٥ At The Woodchoppers Ball Woody Herman • 
Гуе Got My Love To Keep Me Warm Les Brown • 
And The Angels Sing Benny Goodman/Martha Tilton • 
A String Of Pearls Glenn Miller/Bobby Hackett ٥ 

You Made Me Love You Harry James * 

Star Dust Artie Shaw/Billy Butterfield 


BIG BANDS 
#129312 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#129320 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


If for any reason you are not 100% satisfied with your 
purchase, you may return it within 15 days for 
a complete refund. So order with confidence! 


Instrumental Gold 


There's something magical about a melody. Even without words, 
certain music seems to touch the heart. Rekindle an emotion. 


40 Original Hits! All The Original Artists! 


Theme From “A Summer Place" Percy Faith The Poor People Of Paris Les 
Baxter * Love Is Blue Раш Mauriat • Autumn Leaves Roger Williams * Lisbon 
Antiqua Nelson Riddle • Moonglow And Theme From “Picnic” Morris Stoloff • 
Wonderland By Night Bert Kaempfert * Stranger On The Shore Mr. Acker 6۰ 
Chariots Of Fire Vangelis • Last Date Floyd Cramer * Canadian Sunset Hugo 
Winterhalter, Eddie Heywood * Music Box Dancer Frank Mills Sail Along Silvery 
Moon Billy Vaughn • Maria Elena Los Indios Tabajaras * Only You Frank Pourcel * 
Blue Tango Leroy Anderson * Holiday For Strings David Rose * The Hot Canary 
Florian Zabach * So Rare Jimmy Dorsey * Third Man Theme Anton Karas * Ebb 
Tide Frank Chacksfield • Cherry Pink And Apple Blossom White Perez Prado * 
Unchained Melody Les Baxter * Ruby Richard Hayman • Never On Sunday Don 
Costa * Moon River Henry Mancini + Somewhere My Love Ray Coniff ٢ Shangri-La 
Robert Maxwell ۰ Yellow Bird Arthur Lyman * Quiet Village Martin Denny * A Walk 
In The Black Forest Horst Jankowski Song From“Moulin Rouge" Percy Faith * 
The Entertainer Marvin Hamlisch * The Stripper David Rose & lots more! 


INSTRUMENTAL GOLD 
#127217 3 Cassettes $19.95 


#127225 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


Jingle Cats 
Meowy Christmas 


Real Kittens Sing 20 Holiday Classics! 


Mrs. Claus found nine little kittens wrapped in a tiny bundle. When Santa 
came home he was so overjoyed at the sight of the cute little kittens he 
celebrated by listening to one of his favorite Christmas albums. Amazingly, 
the kittens began meowing along with the songs. Now you can enjoy 20 of 
The Jingle Cats’ favorite Christmas songs. 


Silent Night ۰ What Child Is This? • Dance Of The Reed Flutes • Up On 

The House Top * God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen * Oh Come All Ye Faithful • 
Dance Of The Sugarplum Fairies * Jingle Cats Medley - Angels We 

Have Heard On High ٥ Jesu, Joy Of Man's Desiring ٥ Oh Little Town 

Of Bethlehem • Carol Of The Bells • Go Tell It On The Mountain ° 

Oh Christmas Tree • Ode To Joy * Deck The Halls • Good King Wenceslas ° 
We Three Kings Of Orient Are • Waltz Of The Flowers • Auld Lang Syne 


JINGLE CATS 
#137919 Cassette $10.98 


#137927 Compact Disc $14.98 


Good Music Record Co., Dept. 055285 
P.O. Box 1782, Ridgely, MD 21681-1782 


Check Enclosed (payable to Good Music Record Co.)‏ لا 
Discover‏ لا Charge: [0 visa ÛJ: MasterCard‏ 


Postage and Handling . 
Signature Check or Charge Total Rie 
Card No. Exp. Date 


Bless 0 
THE HESSIANS 


BY DEBRA BRILL THE ALMOST 30,000 GERMAN 
TROOPS HIRED TO HELP GREAT BRITAIN FIGHT 
THE REBELLIOUS AMERICAN COLONIES ARE FRE- 
QUENTLY MISNAMED AND UNFAIRLY MALIGNED. 


AMBROSE SERLE, a civilian secretary to Gen- 
eral William Howe during the American 
Revolution, described the German 
troops who fought with the British in 
that war as ^a dirty, cowardly set of con- 
temptible miscreants." It was not a very 
nice way to refer to ones allies. 

A negative opinion of the German 
force—frequently referred to as Hes- 
.sians—has persisted for so long that 
even today they are commonly spoken 
of with disdain and, despite the fact that 
they composed nearly half of the British 
| fighting force in America in 1776, they 
| receive scant attention in general histo- 
| ries of the conflict. 


King George Ш5 decision to hire foreign 
troops was not a popular one in Eng- 
land. It was, however, a necessity if 
Britain was to put down the rebellion in 
its American colonies. The Seven Years’ 
War that ended in 1763 had reduced the 
army's numbers, and new recruits were 
hard to find among the war-weary 
British populace. The king applied to 
Empress Catherine of Russia for troops, 
but she refused. 

In desperation, King George turned to 
the German principalities in Europe, as 
had other British monarchs before him. 
He struck deals with the rulers of Hesse- 
Cassel, Hesse-Hanau, Brunswick-Lüne- 
burg, Anspach-Bayreuth, Anhalt-Zerbst, 


and Waldeck. The two Hesses provided 
about two-thirds of the almost 30,000 
German soldiers hired out to King 
George, hence the common appellation, 
“Hessians,” for all the Germans. 

The treaties, which were drawn up to 
look like reciprocal agreements rather 
than bargains for hired soldiers, generat- 
ed a political battle in the British Parlia- 
ment. “Is there one of your Lordships,” 
Lord Camden asked, “who does not per- 
ceive most clearly that the whole is a 
mere mercenary bargain for the hire of 
troops on one side and the sale of hu- 
man blood on the other; and that the de- 
voted wretches thus purchased for 
slaughter are mere mercenaries, in the 


The German troops pictured in this 1784 
rendering belonged to the Prinz Carl 
Regiment, which was part of the British force 
that successfully thwarted a combined 
American-French operation at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1778. 


worst sense of the word?” 

The British Prime Minister, Sir Freder- 
ick North, took the opposite view, rea- 
soning that mere numbers of combined 
British and German troops would cow 
the Americans into submission and that 
the rebellion would, therefore, be short- 
lived and relatively bloodless. In the 
end, the treaties were easily approved— 
100-32 in the House of Lords and 252- 
88 in the Commons. 

The terms of the agreements varied. 
The Duke of Brunswick, for example, 
was to be paid a levy of about £7 per re- 
cruit, an annual subsidy of £11,517 
until the wars end, and twice that 
amount annually for two years 
thereafter. 

Of the six princes, however, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel profit- 
ted the most. While it is true that 
he supplied more troops to the 


than the others, he also drove 
a harder bargain, receiving 
nearly £3,000,000 for the use 
of his soldiers. 

The Landgrave, for all his 
astuteness in negotiating for 
the use of his men, did not in- 
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titled to demand under our convention.” 
Just as “Hessian” fails to convey ade- 
quately their place of origin, the term 
“mercenary” is an inaccurate reflection of 
the German troops’ status. Mercenaries 
hire themselves out. In this case, however, 


tempt failed when they were betrayed. 
Later, while en route from Ziegenhain to 
Munden, they planned a second at- 
tempt, but this too was foiled. 

Unhappy conscripts such as these 
formed a larger proportion of the army as 
the war dragged on. In their negotiations 
with the British, the princes had 
promised more men than they could 

easily deliver. Having dispatched the 
best-trained, regular soldiers to 
America in the conflicts first years, 
the princes were forced to resort 
more and more to ruthless con- 
scription—even beyond their own 
borders—in order to meet their 
quotas. 

In November of 1776, only 
seven months after the first Ger- 
man division sailed for America, 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
petitioned several German prin- 


sist on a *blood money" clause 
by which a prince would receive a 


sum equal to the levy for each man 


killed (three wounded warriors were 
considered equal to one dead soldier). 
This clause, which was part of four of the 
six treaties riled even the Americans. Not 
only were German troops being sold to 
fight in a war that in no way concerned 
them, but their avaricious princes were 
to reap a profit from their deaths! 
Benjamin Franklin attacked the blood- 
money clause after the capture of some 
nine hundred Germans at the 1776 Bat- 
tle of Trenton, during which twenty-two 
of their number died. In a satirical letter 
from the *Count de Schaumbergh" to 
the “Baron Hohendorf,” Franklin had 
the Count express his “joy on being told 
that of the 1,950 Hessians engaged in the 
fight but 345 escaped. There were just 
1,605 men killed, and I cannot suffi- 
ciently commend your prudence in 
sending an exact list of the dead to my 
minister in London. This precaution was 
the more necessary as the report sent to 
the English ministry does not give but 
1,455 dead. This would make 483,450 
florins instead of 643,500 which I am en- 
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This brass-fronted, miter-shaped cap be- 
longed to one of the true Hessian soldiers sent 
to fight in America. 


the rulers profited, while the soldiers did 
the fighting. 

Indeed, some of the German troops— 
far from being mercenaries—were kid- 
nap victims, impressed into service. One 
such was Johann Seume, a theological 
student at the University of Leipzig. 
Having left the university due to a reli- 
gious dispute, he was headed for Paris 
when the Landgraves recruiting agents 
arrested him. Seume later wrote in his 
autobiography that “No one was [then] 
safe from the grip of this seller of souls. 
Persuasion, cunning, deception, force— 
all served . . . . Strangers of all sorts were 
arrested, imprisoned, then sent off.” 

Seume was held in a fortress in 
Ziegenhain with some 1,500 other con- 
scripts, who plotted to escape. Their at- 
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voir of all the rogues, rascals and run- 
aways in Germany, and as the army and 
the gallows refuse none, they by that 
means get rid of them." 

Before they set sail for America, the 
German troops were reviewed by Colonel 
William Faucitt, King Georges minister 
plenipotentiary in Germany In his early 
reports to Lord Suffolk, the British Minis- 
ter of State, Faucitt described the hirelings 
asan "exceedingly fine body of men . . . fit 
for any service whatever." 

As time passed, however, the quality of 
troops declined, and by April 1778, 
Faucitt was finding that “the Hessian re- 
cruits, as usual, appeared raw and undis- 
ciplined; some few of whom, moreover, I 
found it necessary to reject, on account 
of old age and other infirmities." A year 
later, his report noted that many recruits 
were “very raw, and clownish, and will 
require a good deal of drilling." Even 
some the elite Jagers—German hunters 
who were excellent marksmen—were 
found to be of poor quality. A Jáger cap- 


tain called one batch sent to him in 
America “the dregs of society.” 
The first groups of Germans to leave for 
Britain’s rebellious colonies, expecting pe- 
culiarities of wildlife, terrain, and climate 
quite remote from anything they had 
known, expressed apprehension about 
what they would find. They believed the 
Indians to be cannibals and had heard 
that the colonists ate horse meat and cats. 
Before learning the accuracy of these no- 
tions, these men, reared in landlocked 
countries, had to cross more than three 
thousand miles of unpredictable ocean. 

The voyage behind them, however, 
they found America surprisingly like 
their native lands and praised it in their 
letters home. “On the whole,” wrote one, 
“nearly everything here is the same as 
with us at home—the same kinds of 
bushes and trees; but as the soil is richer 
here, the leaves grow larger and the wood 
thicker.” Another described Charleston, 
South Carolina as “more beautiful than I 
had imagined. The wealth of the inhabi- 
tants was apparent everywhere.” 

“At the present time,” yet another de- 
clared, “I can form no mental picture of 
an earthly paradise without including in 
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the jerseys and Long Island.” But, this 
same writer thought Pennsylvania an 
undesirable place to live because never 
had he “met anywhere with more crazy 
people than in [Philadelphia] . . . [N]ear- 
ly all of the people are quietly mad—a 
sort of mental aberration caused by a 
compression rather than a heating of the 
blood.” He attributed this singular state 
of affairs to the non-nutritious quality of 

Pennsylvania food and milk. 

Having come from relatively poor 
states, the German troops found the 
abundance of wealth in America quite 
astonishing. Some of the officers, who 
had at first felt sympathy for the 
colonists, came to feel that the Ameri- 
cans did not appreciate their good for- 
tune. A Major Baurmeister concluded 
that Americans were the greediest people 
on earth, while another Hessian officer 
wrote, “When I was in Europe, I had pity 
of them, but now no more. They have 
been the happiest people under the sun.” 

Although the American women were 
much admired for their beauty, the popu- 
lation in general was variously described 
as indolent, fearless, good-for-nothing, 
and haughty. The German officers felt a 
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great deal of contempt for their American 
counterparts, who were not officers by 
profession, but merely tailors, cobblers, 
bankers, and other low types. Coming 
from a society that put a premium on rank 
and status, the Germans of the officer 
class could not readily accept the Ameri- 
can philosophy that all men are created 
equal. One German captain complained 
that “what we have seen so far brings us 
little honor to fight against these.” 
For their part, Americans did not hold 
a high opinion of the Germans. From 
the first, when news of the British-Ger- 
man alliance reached the colonies, the 
Germans were portrayed as fearsome 
and vicious savages. One American 
newspaper expected their participation 
in the fighting to result in “such a scene 
of cruelty, death and devastation, as will 
fill those of us who survive the carnage, 
with indignation and horror.” A Ger- 
man lieutenant colonel reported that 
Americans believed that his troops ate 
small children, and another officer 
wrote that when spectators gathered to 
see captured German soldiers, they 
found it hard to accept that these nor- 
continued on page 70 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


BY BRUCE К. STEWART THE ORIGINS OF THE SPORT THAT CAPTIVATES U.S. 
FANS EACH FALL GO BACK HUNDREDS OF YEARS, BUT THE AMERICAN 
VERSION HAS ITS ROOTS IN THE IVY LEAGUE SCHOOLS OF THE LATE 18005. 
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MORE THAN 125 years ago, the sons of Civ- 
il War veterans fought on a new field of 
combat. Yankees, Rebels, and Western- 
ers alike—assailed at every step by their 
opponents—openly attacked each oth- 
er, each man fervently battling for a few 
extra yards of precious turf. Some men 
died, while many more were seriously 
injured in the crude charges, brawling, 
and bucking that each man contended 
was his privilege as a gentleman. The 
fierce game of football had taken root. 


Although football had been played in 

one form or another for centuries, the 

American version of the sport originat- 
2 ed, for the most part, in Northeastern 
Е Е high schools and matured during the 
g late nineteenth century in the Ivy 
5 League universities of the Northeast. As 
Р, early as the 1840s, intramural matches 

had assumed a significant place in the 

campus life of students at Harvard and 

Yale Universities. Rivalries between 

classes became so intense that, by the 

beginning of the Civil War, the game 
had to be outlawed by the administra- 
tions of both institutions. 

During the war years, a young man 
named Gerritt Smith Miller, who had 
played football while a high-school stu- 
dent in upstate New York, organized the 
Oneida Football Club in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He was the first to introduce 
the concept of teamwork to the game. 

> Up to this time, players functioned indi- 
9 g vidually on the field, with little regard to 
z what their teammates were doing. 
, £ Millers “Boston game" assigned each 
E player a role in advancing the ball or de- 
fending the goal. 

Princeton and Rutgers played the first 
intercollegiate football game in 1869, 
with Yale, Cornell, and Columbia fol- 
lowing soon after. Most closely resem- 
bling soccer (ball carrying was not yet 
considered an option), the earliest games 


Looking every bit like proper Victorian 
gentlemen while posing for team photographs, 
the players from the Yale (1887), Harvard 
(1890), and Princeton (1898) football teams 
turned into fierce competitors, who stood 
ready to inflict or suffer serious injury, when 
they took to the playing field. The photograph 
on the previous pages was taken during a 

= practice session at Dartmouth University in 

| o Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1893. 
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were melées in which roughly 25 men 
blocked, tackled, and fought to kick a 
round, leather-covered ball through a 
wooden crossbar. 

Harvard University students again 
joined the ranks of footballers in 1871, 
but followed different, Rugby-like rules 
that permitted players to run with the 
ball. The other schools in the Northeast 
were not quick to adopt this innovation, 
leaving Harvard with no option but to 
restrict its play to intramural contests. 
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Intercollegiate football, meanwhile, 
spread west as far as Michigan and south 
to Virginia. 

In 1874, David Roger of Montreal's 
McGill University, where Rugby itself 
was played, challenged Harvard’s cap- 
tain, Henry Grant, to a three-game 
match between their respective teams. 
Harvard comported itself well in the 
cross-border encounters, in which many 
of its players had their first opportunity 
to use the easier-to-control egg-shaped 


ball made from a pigs durable bladder. 

Flushed with enthusiasm for Rugby, 
Harvard challenged Yale to give its rules 
a try. On November 13, 1875, some two 
thousand spectators watched as the arch 
rivals met in the first American intercol- 
legiate game played under Rugby rules. 
Harvard took the win, and the game of 
American football was never the same. 
With their flair for unifying far-flung 
ideas, Americans quickly became en- 
thralled by the game and formally 
adapted Rugbys ball-carrying rules for 
the 1876 season. 


At a time when field goals made by 
drop-kicks vastly outscored touchdowns, 
the game looked like a mongrel of Euro- 
pean soccer and English Rugby Of 
course, the American "frontier" version 
was far more rugged than its more dig- 
nified European counterparts. Although 
in the American version aggressive de- 
fenses doled out uppercuts and round- 
house punches before and after the ball 


Rules developed for football during the 1870s 
and ‘80s gradually transformed the rough- 
and-tumble formation depicted by artist 
Charles Dana Gibson (left) into the more 
recognizable, though still very rugged, 
precursor of the modern American game. 


was snapped, football was nonetheless 
considered a “gentleman’s Adventure in 
sport.” 

Under Rugbys rules, “neither side had 
possession of the ball, nor the right to 
put it in play and to execute the ensuing 
maneuver. . . .” Walter Camp, an inge- 
nious fellow from Yale University, pro- 
posed in 1880 that a scrimmage line be 
set on the spot where the ball was last 
downed. Whereas in Rugby’ scrum- 
mage, the ball was tossed between two 
herds of men, the new line of scrimmage 
in football indicated the exact spot 
where the following play should begin. 

Camp then created the positions of 
snapback (center) and quarterback for 
placing the ball into play. The snapback 
rolled the ball back between his legs 
with his foot to the quarterback, who 
pitched it to another player. This all cre- 
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ated the unique feature of having one 
team take undisputed possession of the 
ball. Perhaps more than any other single 
rule, the scrimmage-line innovation dis- 
tinguished American football from its 
European antecedents. 

To counteract the stalling tactics that 
often resulted from the offense having 
unlimited control of the ball, Camp also 
introduced a rule requiring the offen- 
sive team to gain five yards in three 
plays or surrender possession of the 
ball. Since everyone except the quarter- 
back was permitted to carry the ball, 
guards such as Yale’s towering William 
“Pudge” Heffelfinger often scored as 
many touchdowns as halfbacks or full- 
backs. From Camps forward-thinking 
rules came strategies and tactics for sys- 
tematically advancing the ball. In trib- 
ute to his phenomenal foresight, Camp 
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became known as the “Father of Amer- 
ican Football.” 


An insatiable press, through a new breed 
of reporter—the “sports writer"—re- 
layed the news about football to readers 
from coast to coast. Before long, thou- 
sands of spectators were flocking to sta- 
diums across the country to watch shifty 
ball carriers eluding their zealous pur- 
suers. There was always great excite- 
ment among the fans just before game 
time as people arrived by horseback and 
in tally-hos or fancy carriages to cheer 
for their favorite team. 

Early footballers prided themselves on 
their superb physical conditioning that al- 
lowed them to handle the walloping con- 
tact of the sport. Walter Camp once said 
that his Yale team of 1876 was remarkable 
for two things, *our toughness and our 
tackling. No wonder we were tough, for it 


_ had been a general killing off and survival 
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of the fittest, both through the medium of 
our training and also the ground upon 
which we practiced. Our training consist- 
ed ofan hour practice in an afternoon and 
a three-mile run in the gymnasium every 
evening at nine o'clock . . . Such was the 
enthusiasm of our captain . . . that we be- 
lieved that we were making ourselves 
models of strength and endurance.” 

On the field, players could push or 
pull their teammates along, even carry 
them forward. Ball carriers were permit- 
ted to crawl with the ball until held 
down. During such critical times, many 
fights broke out, slowing the game down 
and making it less interesting for fans to 
watch. Witnesses’ descriptions suggest 
that these skirmishes looked something 
like a combination of wrestling, boxing, 
and a barroom brawl. One English spec- 
tator, after watching a game, allowed that 
football “is quite different than soccer 
and Rugby. In soccer, you kick the ball. 


upper, right-hand picture have more in 
common with their modern counterparts 
than other pieces of football equipment. The 
turn-of-the-century items shown here include 
a rare moleskin uniform (top, left) and 
(clockwise in the bottom photo) canvas- 
covered reed shinguards, an early canvas 
and leather-top helmet, a standard rubber 
noseguard, and the more-rounded, 
egg-shaped football. 


In Rugby, you kick the man when you 
cant kick the ball. In American football, 
you kick the man.” 

Referees dared not declare a play fin- 
ished until the tackled ball carrier fell to 
the ground and hollered “Down!”. They 
had no rules to deter blind-sided hits or 
brawling, partly because they could not 
see into the thickness of the fray. 

It did not take long for footballs once- 
lustrous reputation as a gentlemans sport 
to become tarnished. John L. Sullivan, 
the heavyweight boxing champion from 
1882 until 1892, commented: “Football. 
There’s murder in that game. Prizefight- 
ing doesn't compare in roughness or dan- 
ger with football. In the ring, at least you 
know what you're doing. You know what 
your opponent is trying to do. Hes right 
there in front of you. Theres only one of 
him. But in football—there’s 11 guys try- 
ing to do you in!" 

Rough as these games were, no player 
substitutions were allowed. Young men 
were expected to play both offense and 
defense for the sake of honor, never 
leaving the field except when seriously 
injured. 

Uniforms—introduced into college 
play in that groundbreaking 1875 Har- 
vard-Yale contest—were made from a 
thin canvas-like material called mole- 
skins, which soon tagged the players 
*canvasbacks." During June each year, 
players would begin growing their hair 
long as protection against the football 
seasons bone-jarring collisions. But if a 
player secretly stashed pads beneath his 
unnumbered moleskins, his teammates 
would ridicule him without mercy. 

For all its roughness, however, there 
was a lighter side to football during this 
era. After a game the two teams dined 
together, enjoying a feast of fresh fish 
and wild game; it was a practice that be- 
stowed a soothing balm to their weary 
muscles. After dinner, unbridled boast- 
ing, story telling, and song satisfied a 
deeper appetite. 


The year 1888 heralded energetic 
changes that led directly to the modern 
game of football. Before that time, de- 
fensemen were permitted to tackle only 
above the waist, a restriction that encour- 
aged an open style of running and pitch- 
ing the ball from player to player across 
the whole width of the field until the de- 
fense caught up. When tackling below 
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ЈЕ | just let my ^ hair grow. "long and pulled. 
Sweater remembered Fuge. Ненећ inger Yale's 1 | 


^ having а shoemak 
pé fashion a cap for | 
out of moleski Г 
would protect both | 
ears ind head. This importat innovation ер the birth 
American football helmet. 

In 1896, George Barclay of Lafayette University оро. а 
maker who fashioned a one-piece “head harness" comprised of a leather 
head strap and earmuffs. Few players took to wearing helmets, howev 


device, sometimes worn by the entire team, made protective equipme 
more acceptable in the players’ eyes. With their long hair blowing in 
wind and their handle-bar moustaches protruding beneath both sid 
the long, black, banana-like mask, the pom жо. more | 
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the waist finally became legal—below the 
waist but above the knees—defensemen 
had a much larger target tackling area. 
Ball carriers, much to their dismay, 
found that they could not easily elude 
such ferocious tackles. For counterbal- 
ance, the offensive line began bunching 
together to provide their carriers with 
more protection. Because there were not 
yet any rules regulating the number of 
men a team put on the line of scrim- 
mage to begin each play, offenses initiat- 
ed a new strategy of placing a mass of 
players in the backfield. At the snap of 
the ball, the players would all charge to- 
ward one defenseman. The power of 
these “massing plays” soon resulted in 
deaths and many grievous injuries. 


This photo of a match between Cornell 
University and Rochester Institute of 
Technology, dated 1889, may have been taken 


in the freewheeling game during that season 
in which the squad from Ithaca, New York, 
trounced its adversary 124-0. 
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During kickoff plays, teams made use 
of a loophole in the old rule that re- 
quired the offense to kick the ball, but 
did not specify that the receiver had to 
be on the opposing team. Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, a Yale All American in 1889 and 
later one of the game’ greatest coaches, 
recalled that “the subterfuge was con- 
ceived of inch-kicking,” whereby the 
kicker made an “inch kick” to himself, 
thus retaining possession of the ball. He 
would then hand it back to a teammate 
in a play called the V-wedge, “and the 
slow-moving mass of players clinging to 
one another moved forward in a slow 
lock-step run. The strategy was to open 
an aperture at a certain point of the 
wedge, through which the imprisoned 
runner would dart.” 

The suffering wrought by such plays 
increased dramatically with the intro- 
duction of the mighty “flying wedge,” a 
remarkable “kickoff” play* invented by 
*The flying wedge could be used only in place of a 


kickoff play at the start of each half or after a team 
had scored. 


Lorin F Deland, a military strategist, 
chess expert, and Harvard supporter 
who had never played a game of football 
in his life. Fans got to see Deland’s bold 
new tacticfor the first time in the second 
half of the 1892 Harvard-Yale encounter. 

Deland divided Harvard’s players 
into two groups of five men each at op- 
posite sidelines. Before the ball was 
even in play team captain Bernie Traf- 
ford signalled the two groups. Each 
unit sprang forward, at first striding in 
unison, then sprinting obliquely to- 
ward the center of the field. Simultane- 
ously, spectators leapt to their feet 
gasping. 

Restricted by the rules, Yale’s front line 
nervously held its position. After amass- 
ing twenty yards at full velocity, the “fly- 
ers” fused at mid-field, forming a mas- 
sive human arrow. Just then, Trafford 
pitched the ball back to his speedy half- 
back, Charlie Brewer. At that moment, 
one group of players executed a quarter- 
turn, focusing the entire wedge toward 

continued on page 64 
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Eight-Ounce Proof Struck from Pure Silver Bullion—Advance Price $139 


The Washington Mint announces the limited advance minting of an 
extraordinary silver proof—the 1996 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagle. 

This extraordinary piece of pure silver bullion is EIGHT TIMES 
HEAVIER than the famous United States American Eagle, and its 
3 1/2-inch diameter dwarfs every United States coin ever minted. 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike period, the first 1996 Giant 
Half-Pound Silver Eagles are available at a special discount price— 
only $139! 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 


The Half-Pound Silver Eagle combines unprecedented weight with 
extraordinary dimension—it’s a landmark in proof minting. The 
specifications for this colossal medallic proof are unparalleled. 

EACH ONE: 

* Weighs OVER One-Half Pound 

* Is a Full 3 1/2 Inches in Diameter 

* Is Struck from Pure .999 Silver 

* Has an Astounding 11-Inch Circumference 

* Is Individually Registered and Numbered 

And only 50,000 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagles will be struck 
for 1996. 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 


The price for the 1996 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagle will be set at 
$165 per proof. 

HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, YOU CAN 
ACQUIRE THE 1996 GIANT HALF-POUND SILVER EAGLE AT 
THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE - ONLY $139. 

NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR 
THE 1996 HALF-POUND SILVER EAGLE(S) WITHOUT DELAY, IT 
WILL BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND EARLIEST ORDERS 
WILL RECEIVE THE LOWEST REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 


© 1995 The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 


Substantial additional discounts are available for serious collectors who wish to 
acquire more than one of these exquisite silver proofs. 
You can order: 

THREE Half-Pound Silver Eagles for $375 

FIVE Half-Pound Silver Eagles for $595 

TEN Half-Pound Silver Eagles for $1,095 

There is a limit of ten Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagles per order, and all orders 

are subject to acceptance by The Washington Mint, LLC.™ Total charges for 
shipping, handling and insurance are limited to $9.50 per order. 


ONLY 50,000 AVAILABLE 

The Washington Mint will strike only 50,000 Giant Half-Pound Silver Eagles 
for 1996, so oversubscription is a virtual certainty. 

Because the patterns of mail delivery vary widely and erratically across the 
nation, collectors in numerous locales are unfairly disadvantaged by a mail 
registration system. Therefore NO mail orders will be accepted. 

TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT 
FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND 
DATE OF THE ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO SECURE THEIR 
RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING: 


1-800-926-М Тел 40376 
(24 hours a day, 7 days а week) 
A major credit card is necessary to secure your reservation, and The Washington 
Mint fully guarantees satisfaction with a money-back policy for a full 60 days. 

The Washington Mint, LLC™ 
Since 1981, The Washington Mint has secured rare coins, 
medallions and bullion for the American numismatic public as an 
independent private mint, not affiliated with the United States 


Government. 
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A THANKSGIVING 


TRADITION 


BY JOSEPH GUSTAITIS THE FIRST MACY'S THANKSGIVING DAY PARADE MADE 
ITS WAY DOWN BROADWAY IN 1924; SEVEN DECADES LATER, IT IS AS 
MUCH A HOLIDAY TRADITION AS PILGRIMS, TURKEY, AND PUMPKIN PIE. 


EVER SINCE THANKSGIVING became an estab- 
lished ritual in American life, the day 
has been associated with certain sym- 
bols, chiefly Pilgrims, turkey, and pump- 
kin pie. In the last half century or so, a 
new icon has been added to the Thanks- 
giving roster—huge, helium-filled bal- 
loons. 

In many U.S. households today, the 
custom on Thanksgiving morning is un- 
varying—boost the turkey into the 
oven, polish the old silverware, and tune 
into Macys Thanksgiving Day parade 
on the television. Many a sweet potato 
has been peeled to the sound of glocken 
spiels as bands march from uptown 
Manhattan to 34th Street in what has 
become—along with Pasadena, Califor- 
nias Tournament of Roses parade on 
New Years Day—one of the most cele- 
brated and anticipated parades in the 
United States, if not the world. Thanks 
to television, the Macys parade now 
reaches a global audience of eighty mil- 
lion, prompting the Herald newspaper 
of Glasgow, Scotland, to call it “the 
longest TV commercial ever made.” 


The first Thanksgiving Day parade 
sponsored by R.H. Macy and Compa- 
ny—proprietors of “The Worlds Largest 
Store,” which has been located on 34th 


Street and Broadway in New York City 
since 1901—was in 1924. But that event 
did not represent the launching of a tra- 
dition as much the culmination of one. 
The so-called “First Thanksgiving,” 
the one held in Plymouth Colony in 
1621 (other places, including James- 
town, Virginia, claim to have had earlier 
ones) was a festive occasion and a 
mighty feast, to be sure. But the Puritans 
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Macy’ credits its employees with instituting 
the annual Thanksgiving Day parade in 
1924. In addition to helping to plan the 
event, employees donned costumes (above) to 
ride on floats or march along the parade 
route. Today, Macy’ employees are still 
involved, performing a myriad of tasks that 
include acting as handlers for the parades 
most beloved attraction, the giant, helium- 
filled balloons. 
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considered it first and foremost a holy 
day, and its religious tenor was carefully 
preserved through Victorian times. 
Thanksgiving meant not just a dinner, 
but a long morning in church. 

Another strong tradition that arose 
was the Thanksgiving Day family re- 
union. It was expected that family mem- 
bers would travel long distances to ob- 
serve the day with their kin. In 1858, 
five years before Sarah Josepha Hale fi- 
nally persuaded President Abraham Lin- 
coln to declare Thanksgiving a national 
holiday, more than 10,000 New York 
City residents reportedly headed to New 
England to spend Thanksgiving with 
relatives. 

Inevitably, secular pastimes began to 
encroach upon the obligations of church 
and hearth. In the post-Civil War era, 
theater companies began giving 
Thanksgiving Day matinees and social 
organizations started staging fancy 
Thanksgiving Day balls. The growth of 
organized sports in the late nineteenth 
century also affected how Americans 
spent the day. Turkey shoots were al- 
ready popular; now many colleges were 
scheduling their most important foot- 
ball games on Thanksgiving. Bicycle 
and foot races also became a part of the 
holiday. 

The traditions that most immediately 
influenced the Macys Thanksgiving Day 
Parade, however, developed in New 
York City in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Neighborhood societies with such 
names as the Gilhooley Musketeers, the 
Original Hounds of the Eighth Ward, 
and the Secondhand Lumberdealers As- 
sociation staged what were called *fan- 
tasticals” on Thanksgiving Day. These 
were all-male carnivals in which gaudily 
costumed participants, accompanied by 
musicians, marched through the streets 
before repairing to picnics and then 
(with women in tow, of course) to all- 
night dances. Reviewing one such pa- 
rade in 1881, the New Yorh Times re- 
ported the presence of *robbers, pirates, 
fiends, devils, imps, fairies, priests, bish- 
ops, gypsies, flower girls, kings, clowns, 
princes, jesters—all in variegated and 
bewildering attire . . . ." 

The fantasticals were affairs of the 
working classes. Somewhat more elevat- 
ed were contemporary parades of New 
Yorks so-called “target companies,” 
male organizations with appellations 
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like the Delaney Light Guard. Essential- 
ly shooting clubs, their members put on 
uniforms, threw rifles over their shoul- 
ders, and marched smartly up the street, 
carrying a target that later became the 
focus of a shooting match. Afterward, 
the men returned home to their families 
to dine. 

In addition, city children sponta- 
neously formed what were known as 
“ragamuffin parades.” Donned in cos- 
tumes, their faces colored, they scam- 
pered through the streets seeking pen- 
nies by asking “Anything for Thanksgiv- 
ing?” The novelist William Dean How- 
ells described Thanksgiving in New 
York City by saying that the poor recog- 
nized it “as a sort of carnival. They go 
about in masquerade on the eastern av- 
enues, and the children of the foreign 
races who populate the quarter pene- 
trate the better streets, blowing horns, 
and begging of the passers.” 


BROWN BROTHERS 


The parade that was held on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 1924, then, was a novelty, but it 
had a long period of preparation. It was 
not even the first Thanksgiving Day pa- 
rade sponsored by a department store. 
Gimbels in Philadelphia had sponsored 
what seems to be the first in 1921, and 
Eatons Department Store in Toronto, 
Ontario, had also been staging a parade 
(Macys tried, unsuccessfully to get 
Eaton’ aid in the “preparation of suit- 
able floats"). 

Given the light-hearted nature of the 
Macy’ parade, it is understandable that 
the store likes to foster the impression 
that the first parade was the sponta- 
neous creation of employees. As the 
Macy’ Thanksgiving Book (1986) puts it, 
“a group of Macys employees, many of 
them first-generation immigrants from 
Europe, wanted to create a celebration 
like the harvest festivals they remem- 
bered from their native lands. So they 
planned a big Thanksgiving Day parade 
to welcome in the holiday season." 


Introduced into the Macy’ parade in 1927, 
the balloons, which included a friendly dragon 
(top left), became an instant hit. These early 
balloons, such as the world’ biggest football 
player (bottom, left) and the pink elephant 
(top, right), appear almost primitive when 
compared to the colorful, often complex 
creations of more recent vintage (bottom, right). 
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But in Land of Desire, which traces the 
development of modern marketing and 
merchandising in the United States, au- 
thor William Leach argues, through ex- 
amination of the records of Macy’s exec- 
utive council, that the decision was 
made by management. An order dating 
from June 1924 directed the stores secre- 
tary “to put on the calendar the matter of 
a Christmas parade.” And as autumn 
rolled around, the organizers got “special 
permission from city authorities” to 
stage the affair on Thanksgiving. There is 
no record that employees were consult- 
ed; in fact, in 1980 a reporter from the 
New York Times interviewed a woman 
who had been a Macy’s employee during 
that first parade. “It was a great big se- 
cret,” she recalled, “Even the people who 
were going to be in it didn’t know what 
they were going to be doing.” 


R.H. Macy and Company, Inc., was es- 
tablished in lower Manhattan in 1858 
by Rowland Hussey Macy, a former 
deckhand on a New England whaling 
ship. The stores logo, a red star, was 
copied from a tattoo he sported. Macy, a 
shrewd user of advertising, was success- 
ful, but it was not he who made the store 
a Goliath among retailers. 

That achievement fell to the Straus 
family a remarkable clan of German 
Jews from Otterberg in Bavaria. The pa- 
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triarch, Lazarus Straus, came to the 
United States in 1852 and two years lat- 
er sent for his wife and four children. 
Immediately after the Civil War, Lazarus 
and his oldest son, Isidor, opened a 
crockery firm in New York and took 
over Macys crockery and glassware de- 
partment in 1874. By the late 1880s, 
Isidor and his brother Nathan had estab- 
lished themselves as energetic and imag- 
inative retailers, as well as highly es- 
teemed philanthropists. 

Management passed to Isidors sons, 
Jesse and Percy Straus, who by the 
1920s had brought Macys into the 
twentieth century, making the store not 
just big, but huge. It now sold each day 
what it took R.H. Macy a year to sell half 
a century before. By 1924, the parades 
first year, the Straus brothers had fin- 
ished an ambitious rebuilding program 
that doubled the size of the 34th Street 
establishment. 

That first parade was perfect for 
Macys. It would publicize their ascen- 
sion to retailing leadership and would 
call attention to the fact that the Christ- 
mas shopping season was now officially 
open and Macys was the ideal place to 
spend it. The big store was also, the pa- 
rade proclaimed, the place for children. 

Toys were becoming a big part of re- 
tailing, and Macys toy department was 
spectacular. By 1926 an average of 5,000 
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children, inspired by the parade and 
other promotions, filed through Macy's 
every day during the Christmas season. 
In 1930, one of the stores buyers said 
that it was the toy department that 
“made Macys.” 

The first Macys parade began at 134th 
Street and Convent Avenue in upper 
Harlem; today it assembles on the 
grounds of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at 77th Street and Central Park 
West. The pageant, which a reporter 
from the Philadelphia Retail Ledger said 
“surpassed in glamor and splendor the 
familiar circus parades of earlier days,” 
featured Macys employees in various 
costumes—giants, knights, clowns, 
cowboys—much in the spirit of the ear- 
lier fantasticals. The procession also in- 
cluded five fairy-tale floats and an equal 
number of bands, including a 75-piece 


At 7:00 PM. the evening before Thanhsgiving, 
the deflated balloons are unrolled near the 
77th Street beginning of the parade route. 
For some New Yorkers and visitors to the 
city, watching characters such as Beethoven, 
the St. Bernard (left), slowly come to life as 
they are filled with a mixture of helium and 
air is more exciting than the parade itself. 
Once inflated, each of the balloons is guided 
along the parade route by from ten to twenty 
handlers (right). 
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military ensemble and jazz band com- 
posed of some of Macy’s African-Ameri- 
can workers. Santa Claus came riding on 
a huge “pile of ice,” and when he reached 
34th Street he climbed onto the store's 
marquee as the animated window dis- 
plays sprang into life. 

There were no balloons; the animals 
were real. There were camels, goats, ele- 
phants, and donkeys, courtesy of the 
Central Park Zoo (bears, lions, and 
tigers were added in 1925 and 1926). 
Barnyard steers were also included, but 
on one occasion they became frightened 
and charged through Manhattan. That 
incident, along with the fact that some 
young children were afraid of the ani- 
mals, prompted Macy’ to dispense with 
the display of living creatures. The next 
year, balloons were introduced. 

In 1927 the renowned puppeteer, car- 
toonist, and muralist Tony Sarg, who 
also was the creator of Macys elaborate 
Christmas windows, developed the first 
balloons—a dragon, an elephant, a toy 
soldier, and Felix the Cat. Sargs assistant 
was Bill Baird, who later became famous 
as one of the pioneers of puppetry on 
television. Baird once described the cre- 
ations as *simply upside-down mari- 
onettes manipulated from strings under- 
neath rather than above." 

At the end of that 1927 parade, the 
balloons were released into the air—a 
practice continued until 1933. At first 
they soared aloft until the helium ex- 
panded and the balloons popped, but in 
1929 valves were added to prevent their 
bursting. After the 1930 parade, a bal- 
loon representing one of the Katzenjam- 
mer Kids (a popular comic strip of the 
day) gave onlookers a special treat. 
When released, he floated not skyward 
but directly into the nearby Empire State 
Building. As a reporter for the New York 
Times described it, the Kid “leaned over 
as if looking down at the crowds! . . . 
Then [it] moved to the corner, slowly 
seemed to peer around it, and, when it 
was caught in the teeth of a strong wind, 
went dancing and whirling out over the 
East River, indistinct in the snow.” 

Rewards were offered to anyone who 
retrieved the balloons, but this policy 
was almost too successful as eager bal- 
loon hunters took risks to gain their 
prizes. When a dachshund balloon 
landed in the East River, two tugboats 

continued on page 74 
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MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET 


For all its impressive spectacle, the Macy's Thanksgiving Day parade was 
pretty much a local affair during its first quarter century. In the years fol- 
lowing World War Il, however, two things changed it into a national 
event.One was television; NBC began broadcasting the parade in 1948. 
But the year before TV got into the act, a Hollywood movie introduced 
viewers everywhere to the floats, balloons, and, especially, the Macy's San- 
ta Claus. It was 20th Century Fox's Miracle on 34th Street. 

The plot concerns Doris Walker (Maureen O'Hara), the Macy's advertis- 
ing executive in charge of producing the march down Broadway. She is a di- 

- vorced single parent bed a child, Susan, (Natalie Wood) in whom she has 

fostered a world-wise cynicism. As _‏ په 

the parade is scheduled to start, 
Doris finds that her Santa Claus 
has been drinking; fortunately, a 
Santa look-alike named Kris Kringle 
(Edmund Gwenn) agrees to fill in. 
E Gwenn's character is subsequently 
=. hired to be Macy's in-store Santa, 
e : but ruffles feathers when he rec- 
= ommends that parents try other 
= : stores to locate hard-to-find items. 
eX, : Macys employee psychiatrist 
SN uk i (Porter Hall) decides to commit 

the old gent to Bellevue Hospital when he claims to be the real Santa. Susan 

adores Kris, but is inclined to agree with the doctor's decision. 

Doris's lawyer-neighbor, Fred Gailey (John Payne), who is romantically in- 
terested in her, comes to the rescue by representing Kris in court. As it 
happens, overworked post-office employees have rid themselves of piles 
of Santa Claus letters by forwarding them to Kris; Gailey argues that if the 
post office recognizes Kris as Santa, so should the court. The judge (Gene 
Lockhart), relieved that he won't be tarred as a curmudgeon for having 
sent Santa Claus to an institution, agrees. When Fred and Doris find their 
home in the suburbs, Kris's cane is mysteriously found standing in a corner. 
Susan's faith is restored, as Fred wonders just whom he was defending. 

The film, directed and written by George Seaton, was such a tour de 
force of whimsy and professionalism that it became an instant classic. It was 
one of the most popular films of 1947 (strangely, it was released during the 
summer), and Maureen O'Hara and John Payne rode in that year's Macy's 
parade. (The movie was shot in New York the previous year, and the pa- 
rade scene was filmed at the actual parade.) It earned an Academy Award 
nomination for Best Movie (losing to Gentleman's Agreement), but Oscars. 
went to Seaton for the screenplay, Valentine Davies for the original story, 
and Gwenn for Best Supporting Actor. The film has been remade twice— | 
a 1973 TV movie with Sebastian Cabot in Gwenn's role and a 1994 ver- 
sion with Sir Richard Attenborough as Santa Claus. 

Personal considerations had made Maureen O'Hara reluctant to star in Mir- 
acle on 34th Street. But today, she is glad she did. “l'm very, very lucky to be in | 

` а Christmas classic)’ she said recently, "because it keeps Christmas alive.’ ж — 
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TALKING LEAVES 
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PORTRAIT BY CHARLES BANKS WILSON, STATE CAPITOL, OKLAHOMA CITY 


EARLY IN 1821, Sequoyah, one of Ameri- 
ca’ least-known geniuses, called togeth- 
er the leaders of the Eastern Cherokee 
Nation. He had recently returned to his 
home in Willstown, Alabama, following 
a visit to the Western Cherokee settle- 
ment in Arkansas. With him he carried a 
sealed letter, written in the Cherokee 
language to one of their number by a 
friend in that community. Sequoyah 
broke the seal and read the message 
aloud, impressing the listeners with 
news of their far-off kinsmen. He then 
invited the men to his house, where he 
“wrote down whatever was suggested 
by any of the visitors; and now calling in 
his daughter, she read it off unhesitantly 
to the wonder-stricken assembly.” 

After receiving instruction from Se- 
quoyah in his new invention, some 
trusted youths in Willstown wrote let- 
ters to each other in a similar test. Only 
then did the headmen and others be- 
come convinced that the man they had 
ridiculed as an eccentric—or feared as 
an instrument of evil—had wrought a 
gift of tremendous importance to the 
Cherokee Nation. What they did not 
then appreciate was that this uneducat- 
ed man from their midst was the only 
person in history to develop singlehand- 
edly an entire written language. 


Sequoyah was born in the 1770s in the 
East Tennessee settlement of Tuskegee 
to Wurteh, a sister of Old Tassel, then 
head chief of the Cherokee Nation. His 
father, it seems certain, was Nathaniel 
Gist, a trader whose rapport with the 
Cherokee had led to his serving more 
than once as an emissary of George 
Washington. * 

Following the Revolutionary War, the 
Cherokees, who had sided with the 
British, received harsh treatment from 
the Americans. Sequoyah and his moth- 


*Sequoyah’ English name, George Guess, probably 
resulted from a misspelling of “Gist.” 


BY KIM SCHLICH AND VICTOR SCHLICH CONVINCED OF THE VALUE 
OF THE WHITE MAN'S “TALKING LEAVES,” SEQUOYAH BECAME DETER- 
MINED TO DEVELOP A WRITTEN LANGUAGE FOR THE CHEROKEE NATION. 


er were forced to flee for safety from mili- 
tia attacks on several occasions. These 
experiences instilled in him a distrust of 
the white man and a fierce determination 
to preserve the Cherokee ways. 
Sequoyah received no formal educa- 
tion, and as a boy helped his mother op- 
erate a dairy. Later, using his artistic tal- 
ent, he became a skillful silversmith, fash- 
ioning the earrings and other adorn- 
ments popular with the Cherokees. A 
hunting accident or illness left Sequoyah 
with a limp that kept him from becom- 
ing a warrior. However, when Chero- 
kees were enlisted to serve under Gener- 
al Andrew Jackson during the 1813-14 
Creek War, Sequoyah joined a cavalry 
unit and took part in the defeat of the 
Creeks at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. 


From an early age, Sequoyah was in- 
trigued by the white man’s ability to 
convey messages by means of mysteri- 
ous symbols scratched on pieces of pa- 
per that Indians called “talking leaves.” 
Sequoyah observed how eagerly whites 
discussed what appeared in these mes- 
sages and came to believe that the talk- 
ing leaves gave the whites a distinct ad- 
vantage over his people. He saw that 
through the talking leaves whites com- 
municated with each other over long 
distances, shared news and information 
with unseen friends, and preserved their 
culture for future generations. Chero- 
kees, by contrast, had to depend on per- 
son-to-person communication; their 
traditions and history had to be passed 
orally from generation to generation. 


After much trial and error, Sequoyah succeeded 
in developing a syllabary (shown here in his 
left hand) that would allow the Cherokee to 
write in their own language. In 1828, his 
invention was used to produce the Cherokee 
Phoenix (right), the first newspaper published 
by Native Americans. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Although his interest in devising a 
written Cherokee language dated back 
as early as 1809, Sequoyah’s musings 
about the possibility did not take form 
until some time around 1820. Unde- 
terred by friends who told him that the 
ability to communicate in writing was 
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strictly a white man’s talent, Sequoyah 
experimented with different ways of 
conveying meaning with symbols. 

His first attempt involved a form of 
picture writing, but he “soon dropped 
this method as difficult or impossible” 
when the symbols numbered in the 
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hundreds. Next, he began using sym- 
bols of his own creation to represent 
sentences, then words, and finally sylla- 
bles, eventually settling on 86 characters 
that represented all the sounds in the 
Cherokee tongue. 

When asked why he wasted so much 
time with his efforts to develop a written 
language, Sequoyah replied that “If our 
people think Iam making a fool of myself, 
you may tell them that what I am doing 
will not make fools of them. 
They did not cause me to be- 
gin, and they shall not cause 
me to giveup....” 

Even his wife Sally, whom 
he married in 1815, began to 
believe that this project on 
which he labored so diligently was in- 
spired by some form of evil. To find peace 
with his work, Sequoyah left his home 
and moved into a cabin, where he could 
pursue his quest undisturbed. Convinced 
that he was up to no good, Sequoyahs 
neighbors “succeeded in drawing him 
from his hermitage, when they burned up 
the cabin, hieroglyphics and all." 

But by then, Sequoyah had completed 
his work. Now he alone among the 
Cherokees could write down his thoughts 
and keep records of his day-to-day affairs. 
His young daughter Ahyokah became the 
first among his family members to learn 
to read and write from her father. 

Notuntil Sequoyah successfully demon- 
strated his invention on his return from 
Arkansas did attitudes among his neigh- 
bors begin to change. As people learned 
Sequoyahs syllabary and experienced its 
usefulness for themselves, his fame 
spread, and the man who not long before 
had been suspected of witchcraft now 
was regarded as a "Beloved Man" among 
the Cherokee Nation. 

In 1824, Sequoyah decided to move 
west with his family to Arkansas, to join 
the Cherokees who had made the trek 
several years earlier* Settling near 
Scottsville, Sequoyah hoped to live qui- 
etly, aloof from the changes to the Chero- 
kee way of life brought about by the con- 
tinued encroachment of white society. 


Meanwhile back East, a young mission- 
ary from Vermont—Reverend Samuel A. 


*In 1817, the Cherokees signed an agreement with 
the U.S. government whereby they ceded land in the 
East for an equivalent amount of land in Arkansas. 
Emigration from the eastern lands was, unlike the 
later forced migration to Oklahoma, voluntary. 
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Worcester—recognized the potential of 
Sequoyahs accomplishment. He wrote 
to his superiors in the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
Boston, telling them of the young Chero- 
kees who “Travel a great distance to be 
instructed in this easy method of reading 
and writing. In three days they are able to 
commence letter-writing and return 
home to their villages prepared to teach 
others.” He urged the Board to undertake 


IN 1917, SENATOR ROBERT OWEN 
called Sequoyah “the greatest native 
North American Indian . . . .” 


a translation and printing of the Bible in 
the Cherokee language so that the *hun- 
dreds of adult Cherokees, who will nev- 
er learn English, would be able to read it 
in a single month."* 

In 1825, the Cherokee Nation's Gen- 
eral Council, recognizing Sequoyahs 
syllabary as a significant boon to their 
peoples advancement, presented Se- 
quoyah with a silver medal as a *token 
of respect and admiration for your inge- 
nuity in the invention of the Cherokee 
alphabetical characters." 

The Council also accepted the argu- 
ments of Reverend Worcester and agreed 
to finance the purchase of a press capable 
of printing the Cherokee language. Spe- 
cial type reproducing Sequoyah’s sym- 
bols was fabricated in Boston, and a new 
building was constructed for the press in 
New Echota, Georgia, the recently desig- 
nated capital of the Eastern Cherokees. 

Worcester worked with the Council 
to create a weekly newspaper, the first 
among North Americas Indian popula- 
tion. The inaugural issue of The Chero- 
kee Phoenix, printed in Cherokee and 
English, appeared on February 21, 1828 
and had as part of its mission the print- 
ing of “the laws and documents of the 
[Cherokee] Nation, and matters relating 
to the welfare and condition of the 
Cherokees as a people." The four-page 
issue contained an editorial detailing the 
papers purpose and included part of the 
*The Board assigned David Brown to undertake such 
a translation. He completed the project in 1825. 


Suggested additional reading: Sequoyah: The Chero- 
kee Genius by Stan Hoig (Oklahoma Historical Soci- 
ety, 1995) is a recently released, well-researched bi- 
ography that includes a thorough account of Se- 
quoyahs work on the syllabary. 
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new Cherokee constitution, the Lord's 
Prayer, and an article by Worcester de- 
scribing Sequoyahs syllabary. 

The appearance of the first issue of the 
Phoenix was, according to one historian, 
"more important [to the Cherokees] 
than the transcription of their laws, their 
constitution, their multiple memorials to 
Congress, and Worcesters projected 
publication of the Bible. For it was all of 
these things in one." 

When Sequoyah received 
a copy of the Phoenix, he saw 
the fulfillment of his dream 
of Cherokee talking leaves, 
but, as one who held fast to 
the old ways, he was not 
pleased to see his invention 
being used by the missionaries to convert 
Cherokees to the white mans religion. 


In 1829, Sequoyah again moved west 
with his family, this time to Sallisaw in 
the Indian Territory (Oklahoma). Ten 
years later, when his fellow Cherokees 
arrived in the territory following their 
expulsion from their eastern lands and 
their ordeal during the “Trail of Tears" 
migration, he was influential in bringing 
peace to warring factions within the 
tribe. He signed the Act of Union that 
brought together the Eastern and West- 
ern segments of the Cherokee Nation as 
“President of the Western Cherokee.” 
For his service, Sequoyah became the 
first member of any tribe granted a pen- 
sion by its Tribal Council. 

Driven by a desire to find the Chero- 
kee band who moved to Mexico some 
years before, the aging Sequoyah set out 
in 1842 with his son Teesee and another 
companion on an arduous journey south 
through Texas. The trip tooka toll on the 
septuagenarian, who became ill and died 
in Mexico in August 1843. His grave has 
never been found. 

The Oklahoma legislature commis- 
sioned Vinnie Ream Hoxie to create a 
sculpture of Sequoyah that was placed in 
the U.S. capitols Statuary Hall in 1917. At 
its unveiling, Senator Robert L. Owen 
called Sequoyah “the greatest native 
North American Indian a man distin- 
guished by the chief of virtues—an 
earnest desire to serve his fellow-man.” x 


Kim and Victor Schlich of Maine are the au- 
thors of numerous articles that have appeared 
in national and regional publications. 
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you get it almost before you order it! 
These very special action films are quality guaranteed, so you 
can treasure them for years to come. Plus, they make great gifts! 
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POETS & FRIENDS 


YOU CAN SIT OUTSIDE a Main Street coffee 
house in Amherst, Massachusetts, ab- 
sorbed in a favorite volume of poetry 
and find your eyes slowly lifting from 
the page to the circle of purple hills in 
the distance. Something about this set- 
ting feels both protective and stimulat- 
ing, and you sense that the uncommon 
literary activity generated in this Con- 
necticut River Valley town did not just 
happen. As in Englands Lake District 
and on the famous Left Bank of Paris, 
creativity seems to have flourished here 
because of the particular setting. 

To your right, just down Main Street, is 
a red brick Italianate house; within its 
confines, the poet Emily Dickinson con- 
ducted her semi-secret scribblings during 
the mid-1800s. To your left, just out of 
sight across the town green and down 


South Pleasant Street, is the childhood 
home of Helen Hunt Jackson, poetess 
supreme of that era, prolific magazine 
writer, author of 34 books, and late-in-life 
activist for the Native-American cause. 

Dickinson, the “Queen Recluse” of 
Amherst, is one of America’s finest—and 
certainly one of its most misunderstood— 
poets, but her work was largely unknown 
by the public during her lifetime. Jackson, 
whose verse was singled out by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson for its “rare merit of 
thought and expression," is today but 
dimly remembered for her novel Ramona. 
It is amazing to think that two of this 
countrys foremost women of letters—so 
different in temperament and lifestyle— 
were products of this same fertile soil, were 
born in the same year, and forged a lifelong 
friendship. 


Emily was born on December 10, 1830 to 
Edward and Emily Norcross Dickinson. 
She and her two siblings—William 
Austin and Lavinia—were raised in the 
rock-bound security of a self-contained 
family. Her father, a stern and austere 
man, was active in the community and in 
the affairs of Amherst College, which his 
father had helped to found in 1821. Emi- 
lys mother, by contrast, focused her in- 
terest entirely on her husband and family 

Quite a lively child, Emily displayed 
no signs of the withdrawn nature that 
characterized her adulthood. After six 
years as a student at the Amherst Acade- 
my, she spent a year at Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary in nearby South 
Hadley. Her stay there proved a stressful 
experience due to her inability to make 
the declaration of faith that was asked of 
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BY BEVERLY S. NARKIEWICZ EMILY DICKINSON AND HELEN HUNT JACK- 
SON, TWO OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERARY 
FIGURES, SHARED THE SAME HOMETOWN AND A UNIQUE FRIENDSHIP 


her. When the next school term came 
around, she remained at home, her for- 
mal education over. 

During the next few years, Emily made 
occasional visits to relatives, and in 1855 
traveled with her father and sister to 
Washington, D.C., and Philadelphia. Ex- 
cept for a couple of prolonged stays in 
Boston for medical treatment in 1864 and 
‘65, Emily never again left her hometown. 
Journeys along the exotic pathways of her 
own imagination provided the only travel 
she needed; by her mid-thirties, she lived 
in her parents’ home and had withdrawn 
from nearly all social contact. 

Helen, who had entered the world not 
quite two months earlier, on October 15, 
was also part of a family that had close 
ties with the Amherst academic commu- 
nity. Her father, Nathan Welby Fiske, 


taught classical languages and philoso- 
phy at the college. Helens energetic na- 
ture—‘“madcap” according to her moth- 
er, Deborah Vinal Fiske—put the child at 
odds with her strict Calvinist parents. Al- 
though she and Emily played together as 
children, they attended grammar school 
together for only one year; Helen left the 
Amherst Academy after a single term 
due to her parents fear that the school’s 
discipline was not strict enough for their 
headstrong daughter. 

Both of Helens parents contracted tu- 
berculosis while she was a girl. Conse- 
quently, she and her younger sister Ann 
spent much of their childhoods away 
from home with relatives or at boarding 
school. Unlike Emily, who lived with 
her parents until middle age, Helen was 
an orphan at seventeen. 


Whether Helen and Emily saw much 
of each other in the decade after Helen's 
parents died and she moved away is lost 
in the haze of undocumented history. 
Between 1846 and 1851 they may have 
met a few times when Helen returned 
home to attend the Dickinson family’s 
annual reception during the 65 
August commencements. 

In 1860, Helen and her husband of 


Emily Dickinson and Helen Fiske were born 
in Amherst, Massachusetts, within a few 
months of each other, to families tied to 

the academic community of Amherst College. 
Schoolmates for a short time, they main- 
tained a lifelong friendship although they saw 
each other only a few times during their 
adult lives. 


Helen, photographed on the occasion of her 
graduation from Abbott Institute in New 
York City, was considered attractive, not 
because of her beauty but due to her “sweet 
and gracious womanhood, her capacity for 
love and friendship, her deep sympathy and 
immense tenderness.” 


eight years, Army engineer Edward Bis- 
sell Hunt, called on Emily at com- 
mencement time. By all accounts, it was 
a delightful meeting, with Emily claim- 
ing some years later that Major Hunt in- 
terested her more than any man she ever 
met. It may have been his military bear- 
ing, or merely the way he teased her 
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about her dog Carlo’s trick of jiggling 
the tea table to knock down cakes for 
his own refreshment. “He understands 
gravitation,” Hunt said. 

Emily had begun writing poetry some 
years before, and by this time she was 
taking her writing seriously. It is unlike- 
ly, however, that she had discussed this 
with Helen at the time of the visit. Al- 
though Emily was generous with her 
poems, enclosing them in letters and 
with gifts to family and friends, she was 
stingy with information on just how 
dedicated she had become to the writing 
life. It was not until long after her death 
that the full extent of her output—near- 
ly 1,800 poems, composed over a thirty- 
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year period—became known. 

During the next few years the two 
friends went their separate ways. Each 
in her own manner and in her own 
place had begun to bloom. 


At some point during 1861 or 1862, Emi- 
ly underwent a significant emotional 
trauma, the nature of which has re- 
mained shrouded in mystery: Speculation 
has focused on a thwarted love, with any 
one of the men whose lives touched hers, 
however glancingly, being cast as the ob- 
ject of her affection. 

Whatever its cause, Emilys ordeal re- 
sulted in a stunning outpouring of verses; 
in 1862 alone, she wrote more than 350. 
And, although it is true that during this 
time she became even more insular, she 
also gained strength. She was still shy as 
the proverbial violet, and all too often coy, 
but her soul had closed into a hard, little 
kernel, with her poetry clamped firmly 
inside. She was not unwilling for others 
to see her creations—in dosages con- 
trolled by the hand that penned them— 
and she was even mildly interested in 
having them published. But these were 
her elliptical metaphors, delivered in her 
peculiar style, and she was not willing to 
imitate the overly sentimentalized dog- 
gerel so popular in America during the 
last half of the nineteenth century: 

A handful of Emily's verses had seen 
print by 1862, the year in which she read 
"A Letter to a Young Contributor," an ar- 
ticle encouraging new writers, in the At- 
lantic Monthly. The author of the article 
was Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Higginson had studied at Harvard, tried 
his hand at teaching before becoming a 
Unitarian minister, and was a much-pub- 
lished writer for various literary maga- 
zines. An outspoken liberal, he crusaded 
in print, in person, and on the lecture cir- 
cuit for such causes as womens rights, 
the abolition of slavery, and good writing. 
During the Civil War, he commanded the 
first regiment of black soldiers—the 1st 
South Carolina Volunteers—for the Union 
Army; later, he served as mentor to sever- 
al women writers. 

Emily who was not given to corre- 
sponding with people whom she did not 
know, nonetheless responded to Higgin- 
sons article by sending him four of her po- 
ems and asking in her quaint way, “Are 
you too deeply occupied to say if my Verse 


is alive?” Unfortunately, we can only infer 
his response; most of the correspondence 
Emily received was dutifully burned after 
her death by her sister Lavinia.* 

In his answer to Emily, Higginson ap- 
parently asked for personal details and 
commended to her the verse of Walt 
Whitman. Responding with tantalizing 
vagueness as to her personal life, she 
thanked him for his “surgery,” presum- 
ably a critical evaluation of her verse, 
and enclosed a second clutch of her ec- 
centric poems. Thus began a lifelong 
correspondence, typified by mystery, 
seeming humility, and bouquets of po- 
ems on her part, and by bewilderment 
and cautious encouragement on his. Al- 
though he never seemed able to tell her 
what she wanted to hear and she never 
seemed willing to follow his advice, 
Emily came to consider Higginson a 
dear friend and once wrote that he 
“saved my Life.” 


By the time Helen met with Emily in 
1860, she had borne two sons, one of 
whom died before he was a year old. He- 
len devoted herself to her second son, 
“Rennie,” as only a mother who had lost 
a child can. Major Hunts military as- 
signments took the family to Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Newport, Rhode Island; and 
New York City. More than once, while 
he was away for months at a time in 
such faraway places as Florida and Cali- 
fornia, Helen and young Rennie shuffled 
and reshuffled their home life back in 
New England. It was a lifestyle she re- 
ferred to as “scatterdom.” 

Tragedy struck the family on October 
2, 1863 when the husband whose career 
challenged even Helens restless feet was 
killed in New York harbor while testing 
an underwater chamber he had helped 
to design. Helen buried Edward at West 
Point beside their firstborn, and, clasp- 
ing Rennie even more firmly to her 
heart, moved back to New England. 

Then, on April 13, 1865—the date the 
rest of the world would remember as the 
day on which President Abraham Lin- 
coln was shot—nine-year-old Rennie 
died of diphtheria. 

Helen shut herself in her room, 
dreaming night after night of her pre- 
cious son. Friends and family feared that 
*Helen Hunt Jackson also left instructions that 


everything on her desk be burned, including letters 
and partially finished stories. 
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she would never recover from her grief, 
but slowly she began to reach out to the 
world through letters. And soon the let- 
ters turned to poems. 

Helen sent some of her poems to the 
editor of the New York Evening Post, who 
deemed them acceptable for publication. 
In fact, all of the poetry that Helen pro- 
duced during her lifetime—sentimental, 
full of the expected classical and biblical 
references, offering the approved poetic 
images in the expected meters—was em- 
inently acceptable to the copy-hungry 
periodicals of the day. “Lifted Over,” 
which dealt with Rennie’ death, won her 
instant recognition when it appeared in 
The Nation in 1865. 

In February 1866, Helen settled into a 
boarding house in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, a town with literary leanings where 
she had lived with her husband for a 
time. Also staying in the same house was 
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In 1862, Emily described herself as “small, 
like a Wren, and my Hair is bold, like the 
Chestnut Bur—and my eyes, like the Sherry 
in the Glass, that the Guest leaves—.” Taken 
when she was in her late teens, this is her 
only known photograph. 


Emilys correspondent, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, and his wife, Mary. 

From the start, Higginson looked on 
Helen as a pleasing addition to the liter- 
ary salons of Newport; she regarded him 
as a valued advisor. Helen wrote a travel 
piece for the New York Independent and 
established herself as a writer of prose. 
Eventually, more than three hundred of 
her articles and book reviews would ap- 
pear in that publication alone. 

Even as an established writer earning 
as much as $3,000 or $4,000 a year from 
her craft, Helen regularly submitted first 


drafts of her writings to Higginson and 
followed his counsel, becoming enor- 
mously successful as a result. By con- 
trast, Emily—outwardly timid but rigid 
as tempered steel in her refusal to tailor 
her poetry to fashion—could find no 
public audience. 

Soon after Helen moved into the 
Newport boarding house, Higginson 
showed her some of Emily's poems. It 
was the first she had seen of her child- 
hood friends verses. 

On August 16, 1870, Higginson, who 
had been unsuccessful in his attempts to 
entice Emily to travel to Boston so that 
they might discuss her poems face to 
face, accepted a rare invitation to visit her 
in Amherst. When he arrived at the Dick- 
inson home, he was struck by her nearly 
constant, enigmatic chatter and bemused 
by her “childlike ways." That evening, in 
a letter to his wife, Higginson described 
Emily as “a little plain woman with two 
smooth bands of reddish hair . . . in a very 
plain & exquisitely clean white pique & 
a blue net worsted shawl.” 


Eventually, Higginson’s two Amherst- 
born friends renewed their acquaintance 
in an exchange of letters. A quick and 
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sincere warmth developed between the 
two women. 

In October 1875, Helen—by then the 
popular story writer “H.H.” and living in 
Colorado Springs, where she had moved 
for her health—married a local railroad 
man, William Sharpless Jackson. Emily's 
congratulatory letter was short, but heart- 
felt: “Have I word but Joy?” 

To her letter, Emily had appended 
three lines of verse. In her return note, 
Helen, who failed to understand the 
poems meaning, requested an explana- 
tion. Up to this time, Emily had sent hun- 
dreds of poems scattershot throughout 
her world and received little more than 
polite thanks and puzzled silence. Now, 
forthright Helen cared enough to ask for 
help in understanding. 

Writing a few months later, Helen 
thanked Emily “for not being angry with 
my impudent request for interpretations.” 
Helen had already expressed her admira- 
tion for both the poet and her works, writ- 
ing “I hope some day, somewhere I shall 
find you in a spot where we can know 
each other . . . I have a little manuscript 
volume with a few of your verses in it— 
and I read them very often—You are a 
great poet—and it is wrong to the day you 
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Whether traumatized by an event in her life, 
as many have speculated, or suffering from 
agoraphobia, which some now suspect was 
the case, Emily spent the last twenty-five 
years of her life in her family’ Italianate 
house in Amherst and often retreated to her 
bedroom (inset) to compose her verses or 
write to the friends with whom she maintained 
a faithful correspondence. 


live in, that you will not sing aloud. When 
you are what men call dead, you will be 
sorry you were so stingy.” 

With this, Helen began a gentle but 
persistent campaign to persuade Emily 
to share her genius with a wider world. 
Enclosed with her next letter was a flyer 
inviting contributions to a volume of po- 
etry—to be presented anonymously— 
called A Masque of Poets. Emily sent the 
flyer along to Higginson, asking if she 
should contribute. Under the mistaken 
impression that the project involved the 
writing of prose, not poetry, Higginson’s 
response was negative. Emily corrected 
his error, but nonetheless requested that 
he permit her to tell Helen “just the same 
that you dont prefer it . . . for it seems al- 
most sordid to refuse from myself again.” 


- PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


Undeterred, Helen stopped to see Emi- 
ly in the fall of 1876 and may have again 
pressed her case, for in her follow-up let- 
ter she wrote: “I feel as if I had been very 
impertinent that day in speaking to you as 
I did, . . . accusing you of living away from 
the sunlight . . . Your hand felt like such a 
wisp in mine that you 
frightened me. I felt 
like a great ox talking 
to a white moth, and 
begging it to come 
and eat grass with me 
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for Masque, offering to submit it in her 
own handwriting to ensure Emily's 
anonymity. In October 1878, Helen was 
back in Amherst, this time with Mr. Jack- 
son, and they passed “a lovely hour” with 
Emily. Helen pressed again during their 
time together—and then again, in a letter 


“IT IS AMAZING TO THINK that two of this 
country’ foremost women of letters—so different in 
temperament and lifestyle—were products of this 


started a correspondence with Roberts 
Brothers editor Thomas Niles, pepper- 
ing her letters with literary commentary 
and enclosing a poem or two. Twice he 
suggested she send enough poems to 
make a book. “Н.Н once told me,” he 
wrote, “that she wished you could be in- 
duced to publish a 
volume of poems. I 
should not want to 
say how highly she 
praised them but to 
such an extent that I 


to see if it could not wish you could." 

turn itself into beef! 2 F à ч : Twice Emily passed 

How stupid.” same fertile soil and forged a lifelong friendship. T on the opportunity. 
“This morning,” A suggestion 


Helens letter continued, “I have read 
over again the last verses you sent me: I 
find them more clear than I thought they 
were. Part of the dimness must have 
been in me.” Helen was thus the first es- 
tablished literary figure to realize that 
Emily’ poetry should not be dismissed 
simply because it was different or passed 
over because it was difficult to under- 
stand. Emily Dickinson was not an odd- 
ball verifier; she was a challenging poet. 
Helen continued to press for a poem 
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written immediately after their visit: 
“Now . . . will you let me send the ‘Suc- 
cess—which I know by heart—to 
Roberts Bros for the Masque of Poets?” 
Emily trusted Helen as she trusted 
few others, and—at long last—she 
agreed. “Success” appeared in A Masque 
of Poets late in 1878, and Helen wrote 
that she hoped Emily did not regret giv- 
ing her “that choice bit of verse for it.” 


After the publication of Masque, Emily 
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by Helen that she be named to act as liter- 
ary executor, should she outlive Emily, 
went unacknowledged, and scoldings 
that Emily had no right to withhold her 
work from the world were ignored. By 
now, Helens admiration for her friends 
work was causing her to turn a more crit- 
ical eye on her own. “I know your Blue 
bird’ by heart,” Helen told her, “and that is 
more than I do of my own verses. . . I 
might have had the sense to write some- 

continued on page 72 
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ANNAPOLIS 


BY JAMES CHEEVERS SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT IN 1845, THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND, HAS BEEN TRAIN- 
ING THE OFFICERS WHO WOULD COMMAND AMERICA’S NAVAL FLEET. 


ON OCTOBER 10, 1845, seven instructors and 
about fifty midshipmen arrived in the 
small, provincial town of Annapolis, 
Maryland, with the intent of establish- 
ing a naval school on the banks of the 
Severn River. The group, which was un- 
der direct orders from Secretary of the 
Navy George Bancroft, was to take com- 
mand of an obsolete army outpost 
known as Fort Severn and establish a 
course of shore-based instruction for fu- 
ture naval officers. As the men looked 
around at their meager surroundings, 
barely ten acres and no more than thir- 
teen dilapidated and weather-beaten 
buildings, they could not have known 
—nor would have believed—that the 
steps they would take that day would 
serve as the cornerstone of an American 
institution that would thrive for one and 
a half centuries. 


The United States was without an un- 
dergraduate college to educate its future 
Navy officers until the school was estab- 
lished that fall day. During the War for 
Independence and the years immediate- 
ly following it, the U.S. Navy followed 
the tradition of the British Royal Navy in 
training future officers, as it did in many 
other ventures. When a young man en- 
tered the naval service as a prospective 
officer, he was immediately assigned to a 
ship; it then became the responsibility of 
the vessel's officers to educate and train 
him. 

The officer candidates were known as 
midshipmen, a term that originated in 
the British Navy because the young men 


were stationed amidships to relay mes- 
sages from the officer of the watch on 
the quarter deck forward to those at the 
bow. The term has evolved over the 
years and today is recognized as a specif- 
ic rank in the U.S. Navy, falling between 
that of chief warrant officer and ensign. 
That same rank was now assigned to the 
students enrolled at the Naval Academy. 

In the early years of the republic, any 
number of influential people recom- 
mended that a school for naval officers 
be established. Captain John Paul Jones, 
perhaps the United States' greatest naval 
leader during its battle for independence, 
suggested in 1783 that all dockyards 
used to build or overhaul Navy ships 
have small academies where officers 
could continue to improve their knowl- 
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edge and skills when not at sea. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, in a report written in the 
late 1790s, urged the establishment of 
schools for each of the military services; 
in direct response to that report, the U.S. 
Military Academy was founded at West 
Point, New York, in 1802. The calls for a 
shore-based naval school, however, went 
mostly unheeded. 

The idea was also supported by nearly 
every secretary of the Navy since 1798 
and several presidents. Yet, although the 
vote was close on several bills intro- 
duced into Congress, the proposals were 

= repeatedly voted down. 

In 1802, the chaplain corps was as-‏ و 

< signed the additional duty of helping to 

z educate midshipmen. Some chaplains 

5 took this duty quite seriously and were 
thus very proficient. Indeed, David 
Glasgow Farragut, one of America’s 
most famous naval officers, credited a 
chaplain tutor for his education. 

Beginning in 1817, the Navy appoint- 
ed an annual board of examiners, a 
group of senior naval officers selected by 
the secretary of the Navy, to interview 
midshipmen. When a ship's captain felt 
that a midshipman was ready for ad- 
vancement in rank, he sent him before 
the board of examiners. If the candidate 


The military pageantry of the midshipmen 
on parade (above) and the architecture of the 
beautiful domed chapel (right), designed at 
the turn of the century by Ernest Flagg, testify 
to the 150 years of tradition being celebrated 
by the U.S. Naval Academy in 1995. 
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Bancroft Hall, named for Secretary of the 
Navy George Bancroft, under whose watch 
the Academy had its start, is home to all of 
today’s 4,500 midshipmen. Built at the turn 
of the century, it replaced the elaborately 
decorated quarters before which midshipmen 
proudly posed circa 1893. 


passed muster, he was promoted to the 
rank of “passed midshipman.” But, he 
then had to wait, sometimes for years, 
for any further advancement. 

The Navy also established several 
small schools or “cram courses” aboard 
station ships and ashore to help prepare 
midshipmen for sessions with the exam- 
iners. This program brought professors 
of mathematics and languages into the 
service, gave them officer rank, and as- 
signed them to ships in the fleet and to 
the shore-based cram schools. The most 
noteworthy of the so-called schools was 
begun at the Naval Asylum in Philadel- 
phia in 1839. 
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The asylum was a home for retired 
naval officers. It was thought that the 
“old boys"—with their years of experi- 
ence and wisdom—would impart in- 
valuable knowledge to their young 
wards. Unfortunately, the retired officers 
soon found the youthful exuberance of 
the midshipmen too much to bear, and 
the classroom was moved to the cellar of 
the naval home. 

Finally, in March 1845, President 
James K. Polk appointed George Ban- 
croft, a scholar and educator, to the post 
of secretary of the Navy. Educated at 
Harvard and the University of Göttingen 
in Germany, Bancroft was an eminent 
historian who had published volumes 
on the history of the United States and 
had helped found a school in Massachu- 
setts. 

Encouraged by this background, 
William Chauvenet, a professor of 
mathematics who was teaching at the 
asylum in Philadelphia, presented the 
new secretary with a detailed plan and 
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curriculum for a permanent naval 
school. Like his predecessors, Bancroft 
appreciated the need for such an institu- 
tion, but as a historian, he knew that 
getting approval from Congress would 
be next to impossible. 

For this reason, he decided to circum- 
vent the system and establish the school 
by using means within his scope of au- 
thority as secretary of the Navy. To gain 
the support of senior officers, Bancroft 
asked the board of examiners—chaired 
by progressive Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry—to recommend a site for the 
school. 

Bancroft suggested to the board that 
the site should be located somewhere 
other than in Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton because large cities might offer too 
many distractions to students. Com- 
modore Isaac Mayo, a native of Annapo- 
lis, concurred. Fort Severn, located near 
his home city, had been established just 
prior to the War of 1812 to defend the 
water approaches to Maryland's capital 
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from the Chesapeake Bay, but the facili- 
ty had soon become obsolete. 

The board recommended Fort Severn 
as the ideal site for a naval school. Ban- 
croft asked Secretary of War William 
Marcy to transfer control of Fort Severn 
to the Navy. He agreed, and on August 
15, 1845, the complex came under 
Navy control at no cost to the depart- 
ment. 

To fund the schools establishment, 
Secretary Bancroft placed all the Маууз 
professors of mathematics and lan- 
guages, except those he would eventual- 
ly send to Annapolis, on leave without 
pay, or “waiting orders" as it was known 
in those days. Through this maneuver 
he gained about $28,000 to use for the 
new school. Bancroft then appointed 
Commander Franklin Buchanan to 
command, or superintend, the school. 

A native of Baltimore who married 
into a prominent Annapolis family, 
Buchanan. proved to be an excellent 
choice. He was a bright and progressive 
officer who realized the value of the 
school in developing future leaders. On 
October 10, 1845, at 11:00 АМ., with a 
faculty of seven and about fifty midship- 
men in attendance, Commander 
Buchanan formally opened the Naval 
School at Annapolis with an address in 
which he reminded its first students that 
“The government in affording you an 
opportunity of acquiring an education, 
so important to the accomplishment of a 
naval officer, has bestowed upon you all 
an incalculable benefit." 

The Navy, he continued, required 
them “to pass through a severe ordeal 
before you can be promoted; you must 
undergo an examination on all the 
branches taught at the naval school be- 
fore you are eligible for a lieutenancy; 
your morals and general character are 
strictly inquired into.” It was, therefore, 
expected that “you will improve every 
leisure moment in the acquirement of a 
knowledge of your profession; and you 


Commander Franklin Buchanan, the _ 
Academy’ first superintendent, urged 
instructors to strive for academic excellence 
but insisted that the midshipmen be prepared 
first and foremost for their duties as naval 
officers. To meet that goal, instruction has 
been given in the classroom, aboard ship, 
and in any other appropriate environment. 
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will recollect that a good moral charac- 
ter is essential to your promotion and 
high standing in the Navy.” 

Within a year, Congress recognized 
the existence of the school by appropri- 
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rected toward the primary goal of turn- 
ing out naval officers. Subjects that 
would add to competency in fulfilling 
duties aboard ship were weighted more 
heavily than others. 


“THE RUBRIC OF THE ACADEMY has 


remained constant-intellect alone is not enough to 


make a good leader, most important is character.” 


ating $28,200 in the Navy’ budget “for 
repairs, improvements, and instruction 
at Fort Severn.” 

The original academic schedule at the 
Academy consisted of daily, graded 
recitations in mathematics and naviga- 
tion, natural philosophy, gunnery and 
steam, chemistry, history, English com- 
position, and French or Spanish. Al- 
though Buchanan urged instructors to 
strive for academic excellence, he insist- 
ed that the midshipmens training be di- 


As early as 1847, the government be- 
gan acquiring adjacent property for the 
expansion of the yard, as the Naval 
Academy campus is known. The origi- 
nal ten-acre site has been enlarged to to- 
days 348 acres situated between the city 
of Annapolis and the Severn River. Even 
after such growth, it remains the small- 
est of the nations service academies in 
land area. 

During the Academy’ early years, it 
was necessary for midshipman to sus- 
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pend their coursework to spend time at 
sea gaining practical shipboard experi- 
ence. In 1856, the school was officially 
renamed the United States Naval Acade- 
my and was reorganized into a four-year 
program. Those who successfully com- 
pleted the course received their mid- 
shipman’s warrant on graduation. 

At the outset of the Civil War, the 
Naval Academy was temporarily moved 
from Annapolis to Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. Because Maryland was a border 
state with many southern sympathizers, 
there was fear that it might secede from 
the Union. The Academy grounds in 
Annapolis were turned back to the War 
Department and used for landing troops 
and supplies for the defense of Maryland 
and Washington, D.C. Later, it served as 
a military hospital. 

Meanwhile, the Naval Academy, using 
the facilities at Fort Adams, the Atlantic 
House hotel, and various training 
ships—including the frigate USS Consti- 
tution and the yacht, America—contin- 
ued to function, graduating classes early 
and providing a corps of outstanding ju- 
nior officers for the Union Navy.* 

At wars end, Rear Admiral David 
Dixon Porter was named superinten- 
dent, and the school was returned to 
Annapolis in the fall of 1865. Under 
Porters direction, dramatic changes 
were made to the Academys curricu- 
lum, landscape, and mission. 

Under Porter’s direction, new academ- 
ic buildings, a dormitory, and a chapel 
were built, and the yard was expanded 
across College Creek. Steam engineer- 
ing was given prominence in the cur- 
riculum, and, more and more, focus was 
placed on physical development. Mid- 
shipmen took part in fencing and box- 


*Naval Academy alumni also served with distinc- 
tion in the Confederate Navy. The south quickly re- 
alized the value of such a facility and thus instituted 
the Confederate Naval Academy aboard the Patrick 
Henry, in Virginia James River. 


The Class of 1888 posed with the wooden 
figurehead of “Tecumseh” taken from 
the battleship Delaware. Part of Naval 


Academy tradition since 1868, the figure was 
4 2 misnamed ру midshipmen unaware that it 

Й = was meant to portray Chief Tamanend of the 
Bl < Delaware Indians. In 1930, the figurehead 
| $ was replaced by a bronze statue that acts as 
3 a “good-luck charm" for the brigade at exam 
E time and for sporting events. 


ing matches, and athletic teams were es- 
tablished for baseball and crew. Admiral 
Porter also began the custom of having a 
week of athletic and social events and 
parades, which became known as June 
Week, leading up to graduation. 

The post-Civil War years saw the de- 
fense structure in general and the Navy 
in particular face severe downsizing re- 
quirements. In addition to reducing the 
number of ships, the Navy had to cut its 
manpower substantially. 

The large officer corps naturally ac- 
cepted the brunt of that reduction. 
Rather than create retirement incentives 
for older officers, the Naval Academy 
was forced to reduce class size substan- 
tially. Despite the effects of these cut- 
backs on morale, however, the academ- 
ic program continued to progress and to 
improve. 

A department of Mechanics and Ap- 
plied Mathematics was instituted at the 
Academy in 1874. The first college in 
America to teach mechanical engineer- 
ing, the Academy soon saw its program 
imitated by other schools. In 1878, the 
Academy gained international recogni- 
tion when it accepted the gold medal for 
academics at the Universal Exposition 
in Paris. And, four years later, midship- 
men were given the opportunity to be- 
come officers in the U.S. Marine Corps 
upon graduation. During the next 
decade, five future commandants of the 
Corps graduated from Annapolis. 


In 1895, the Board of Visitors—a group 
of distinguished citizens appointed to 
advise the secretary of the Navy annual- 
ly on the state of the Academy—report- 
ed that its buildings and grounds were 
in serious need of updating and im- 
provement. The Board urged the secre- 
tary to take immediate action. 

Ernest Flagg, a prominent architect, 
was hired to recommend a plan. A grad- 
uate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, Flagg designed a whole new cam- 


As befits a center for training officers for 
Americas Navy, the Academy has had to 
change with the times to accommodate the 
latest advances in technology (above, right) 
and in opportunities for women (bottom, right). 
The first female candidate was accepted into 
the Academy in 1976, and today women 
make up about ten percent of the brigade. 
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pus with improved facilities. His ambi- 
tious plan included construction of a 
magnificent domed chapel situated on 
the highest ground facing the Severn 
River and a new dormitory that would 
house the entire brigade of midship- 
men. 

In light of several brilliant naval victo- 
ries engineered by Academy graduates 
during the Spanish-American War in 
1898, Congress had no problem appro- 
priating the funds needed to rebuild the 
Naval college. Between 1899 and 1908, 
the old academy was razed and replaced 
with the grandest and largest collection 
of beaux-arts buildings in America. 
While construction was proceeding, the 
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mortal remains of Captain John Paul 
Jones were found in Paris, returned to 
the United States, and eventually rein- 
terred in a magnificent crypt beneath 
the new chapel. 

Boosted by its increasing world 
stature, gained through its performance 
in the war with Spain, the Navy began to 
grow by leaps and bounds. Following 
the precepts of a global naval strategy de- 
veloped by Alfred Thayer Mahan— 
Naval Academy Class of 1859—and fos- 
tered by staunch-supporter President 
Theodore Roosevelt, bigger and better- 
armed steel ships were being built at an 
unprecedented rate. This increase in ship 
complement required more officers. 


Class size in the Academy was in- 
creased in order to provide qualified 
leaders for the fleet. It was during this 
era that all the senior naval leaders of 
World War II graduated from Annapo- 
lis—men like William D. Leahy, Ernest 
J. King, Chester W. Nimitz, William “Bull” 
Halsey, Raymond A. Spruance, Jack 
Fletcher, and Marc Mitscher. 

U.S. involvement in World War I in 
1918 continued to place great demands 
on the Academy. To provide qualified of- 
ficers quickly, the curriculum was re- 
duced to a three-year program that 
made it possible to graduate several 
classes early. In addition, the Academy 
was asked for the first time to educate 


The chapel, whose dome rises above all 
surrounding structures in this bird’-eye view, 
and the many other beaux-arts buildings 
erected at the turn of the century compliment 
the beauty of the Academy’ natural 
surroundings on Maryland’ Severn River. 
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and train reservists, which caused the 
student body to increase by more than 
three-hundred percent in just three 
years. 

The world-wide influenza epidemic 
that ran virtually unchecked through 
the United States in the fall of 1918, 
killing more than a million people, did 
not leave the Academy unscathed. 
Eleven of the fifteen hundred midship- 
men who took ill died, and many con- 
tinued to feel the effects of the illness 
months after it had run its course. 

During this hectic period, wings were 
added to Bancroft Hall, raising its capac- 
ity to 2,200. The dormitory complex, 
which fortunately had been designed to 
allow for expansion, was enlarged two 
more times; once for World War II and 
again during the Cold War, for a total ca- 
pacity of 4,000 midshipmen. 

As the world adjusted to peace-time 
conditions, the Navy was forced to re- 
structure in compliance with the Wash- 
ington Naval Conference of 1922. The 


Academy followed suit immediately by 
cutting back enrollment. 

In 1928, the school modernized its in- 
struction methods, replacing daily 
recitations, which dated all the way back 
to 1845, with lectures and discussion. 
Just one year later, Academy students re- 
ceived six of the twelve Rhodes Scholar- 
ships offered. And in 1930, the Associa- 
tion of American Universities granted 
full accreditation. 

Through all the changes, the rubric of 
the Naval Academy remained constant. 
Just as Commander Buchanan empha- 
sized character development in 1845, so 
Superintendent Rear Admiral Henry B. 
Wilson informed the midshipmen in the 
early 1920s, “intellect alone is not 
enough to make a good leader . . . most 
important is character—those instruc- 
tive qualities of devotion to duty, of loy- 
alty to a cause, of capacity to resist criti- 
cism and to do the right thing regardless 
of personal consequences.” 

When war returned in 1941, the Acad- 


emy again met the challenge, producing 
some 7,500 officers for the Navy and 
Marine Corps by 1945. In fact, Naval 
Academy alumni from 54 graduating 
classes served during the war in every 
conceivable capacity—from the highest 
levels of leadership in Washington, D.C., 
to the most basic positions in the fleet. 
By the time the war ended, 27 graduates 
had been awarded the Medal of Honor; 
729 had died for their country. 

With the creation of the Department 
of Defense following the war, a debate 
erupted over service unification, and, by 
extension, the need for separate service 
academies. After much deliberation, it 
was decided that, based on their long 
record of success in providing military 
and naval leaders, the individual schools 
should be preserved. 

It was also agreed that each academy 
would supply the fledgling U.S. Air 
Force with officers. For the next decade, 
twenty-five percent of the graduates 
from West Point and Annapolis were 
commissioned second lieutenants in the 
Air Force. Nine years after the 1954 
founding of the Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs, that burden was lifted 
from the other two schools. 

In the late 1950s, the Academy under- 
went yet another expansion program 
designed to accommodate the “baby 
boom” generation. The buildings de- 
signed by Ernest Flagg in the early 
1900s underwent complete restoration. 
Dahlgren Hall, which had served as the 
armory, was converted to a student- 
union-type facility and earned several 
awards from the American Institute of 
Architects for preserving the original 
fabric of the beaux-arts building while 
completely changing its interior func- 
tion. In addition, a field house, a stadi- 
um, three major academic buildings, 
and a modern library were constructed 
between 1968 and 1975. 

In light of an extensive report from a 
curriculum review board, dramatic 
changes to the Academy's academic pro- 
gram were initiated in the fall of 1959. 
Course validations and electives were 
begun, and the core curriculum now 
stressed principles and analytic methods 
over techniques. A majors program, in- 
troduced in 1969, offered eighteen fields 
of study. In just a little over twenty years 
the Naval Academy grew from a fixed 

continued on page 60 
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JOIN THE BELCHER EXPEDITI 
Е ON IN VERACRUZ, МЕХ} 
M DISCOV ER THE SHIPWRECK OF THE U.S. BRIG MEE 
ST IN 1846 DURING THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SO! | \ / 1 [i у R 
s BUDD'S се а 
NEW RELEASE 


Д, last, the documentary film 
of the history of the U.S. Brig 
Somers and the search for the 
shipwreck of the Somers, lost in 
1846 during the Mexican War. 
In 1842, three men were hanged 
from the Somers’ yardarm, one 
the 18 year old son of the U.S. 
Secretary of War. 


CURSE OF 


THE 


SOMERS 


BILLY BUDD’S GHOST SHIP 


Mutiny and Hangings 


THE 


WAS IT MUTINY, OR 
WAS IT MURDER? 


The Somers Mutiny Affair 


Court-Martial and Controversy 
Ghosts and a Haunted Ship 
А Martyred Hero of Chi Psi 


inspired Melville's Billy Budd. 


Explore the Somers shipwreck 


i 1 Narrated By PETER COYOTE 
with underwater archaeologists. 


MAIL TODAY TO: SOMERS DOCUMENTARY FILM 
3923 South McCarran Blvd. Reno, Nevada 89502 


Yes, please rush me VHS cassettes 


at $34.90 each (S/H included) Total 
International orders will be charged actual postage. 
My check is enclosed for $ . Charge my [J] VISA [MasterCard 
Account No. Exp. Date 
Signature Phone ( ) 
Name 

(Please Print) 

Address Apt. 
City State Zip 


For fastest service, use your credit card and call toll-free 1-800-556-7988. 
FAX orders 702-685-4043. CALL TODAY! 


AMERICAN GALLERY 


INDEPENDENT SPIRITS: 

WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN WEST 1890-1945 

Autry Museum of Western Heritage, 
Los Angeles, California (213-667- 
2000), until January 28, 1996—pre- 
sents artworks by 120 Western women 
that illustrate both the powerful impact 


BUS STOP BY ELSIE PALMER PAYNE 


women had on the development of the 
region and the rapidly changing social, 
economic, and political forces at work 
there during the first half of the twenti- 
eth century. The first comprehensive 
exhibition of its kind, the display in- 
cludes paintings executed in a variety of 
traditional and modern styles by 
women of many cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds. The self-portraits, ab- 
stractions, still-lifes, landscapes, and 
images from everyday life reflect the ex- 
panded roles available to women in the 
West, where tradition and social hierar- 
chy circumscribed their lives to a much 
less significant degree than was the case 
with their eastern counterparts. The ex- 
hibit —complemented by a fully-illus- 
trated catalog edited by Patricia Trenton 
that includes essays by noted art histo- 
rians and scholars—will travel to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Santa Fe, New Mexico; and 
Provo, Utah. 


AUTRY MUSEUM OF WESTERN HERITAGE 


art & artifacts 


WILD RIVER, TIMELESS CANYONS 
Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, 
Texas (817-783-1933), until December 
3—exhibits 47 long-lost watercolors 
lately acquired by the museum, which 
were painted by Prussian artist and 
writer Heinrich Balduin Móllhausen 
(1825-1905) from field sketches made 
during an expedition down the Col- 
orado River in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The watercolors, displayed here for 
the first time, include the earliest known 
views of the Grand Canyon. Comple- 
menting the exhibit is CANYONLAND 
VISIONS, a selection of photographs 
from the museum’ collection. Dating 
from the mid-1800s to the present, the 
images offer a vivid comparison of the 
canyon over space and time. 


ANDREW WYETH: 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri (816-561-4000), 
until November 26—hosts the only 
American showing of the most compre- 
hensive retrospective of Andrew Wyeth 
(1917- ) since 1976. The approximately 
140 artworks represent the entire sweep 
of Wyeths work, from early watercolors 
of the 1930s, through the temperas of 


SQUALL BY ANDREW WYETH, 1986 
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the 1950s and ‘60s that brought him 
both fame and disdain, to the light-in- 
fused works of recent years. 


STORIES FROM LIFE: PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY HORACE BRISTOL 

Georgia Museum of Art, the University 
of Georgia, Athens (706-542-3254), un- 
til November 19—documents the career 
of photo-essayist Horace Bristol (1908-) 
—one of Life magazines first staff pho- 
tographers—through an assembly of 
eighty images spanning the years from 
the early 1930s to the present. Included 
in the show are photos taken for For- 
tune, National Geographic Magazine, and 
major European publications from the 
1940s-50s, as well as images of Califor- 
nias migrant workers that were cap- 
tured on film during a 1938 collabora- 
tion with John Steinbeck (1902-1968), 
author of The Grapes of Wrath (1939). 


MAJESTIC IN HIS WRATH: THE 
LIFE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. (202- 
357-1915), until November 19—ob- 
serves the centennial of the death of 
Frederick Douglass (1818-1895), an es- 
caped slave who became an influential 


NELSON-ATKINS MUSEUM OF ART 


BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM 


abolitionist, journalist, and lecturer. 
The more than eighty paintings, sculp- 
tures, photographs, engravings, docu- 
ments, and personal memorabilia dis- 
played weave a visual story of the tri- 
umphs and disappointments of Dou- 
glasss extraordinary life. 


FACES OF OLD KRIS 

Brandywine River Museum, Chadds 
Ford, Pennsylvania (610-388-2700), 
November 24 until January 7, 1996— 
traces the history of a red-suited Santa 
Claus through paintings, drawings, and 
illustrations that depict the “jolly old 


KRIS KRINGLE BY N.C. WYETH, 1925 


elf” from his nineteenth-century origins 
to Haddon Sundblom’s Christmas-clad 
figure. N.C. Wyeths famous image of 
Kris Kringle, originally painted for the 
December 1925 cover of The Country 
Gentleman, is featured in the display. 


BUSTER KEATON & THE 
MUSKEGON ACTORS’ COLONY 
Muskegon County Museum, Michigan 
(616-722-0278), until December 31— 
celebrates the famous silent-screen co- 
medians centennial year with the largest 
display of photographs of Buster Keaton 
(1895-1966) ever presented. Also on 
view are images of other members of the 


Actors’ Colony and prints of Bluffton, 
where Keaton and other entertainers va- 
cationed and lived. Selected clips of 
some of Keaton’s famous movies will be 
shown. 


ARTFUL ADVOCACY: 

CARTOONS FROM THE 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 
The National Museum of Women in the 
Arts, Washington, D.C. (202-783-5000), 
until January 7, 1996—features about 25 
cartoons produced between 1912 and 
1919 that were intended to garner sup- 
port and stir debate in the last years of 
the long campaign for woman suffrage. 
These visual records, which appeared in 
such newspapers and magazines as the 
New York Tribune, Judge, and The Suffrag- 
ist, bolstered the enthusiasm and energy 
of the campaigners and helped to 
counter negative images produced by 
the anti-suffrage movement. 


INSIGHT: WOMEN’S 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE 
COLLECTION 

George Eastman House, International 
Museum of Photography and Film, 
Rochester, New York (716-271-3361), 
until December 10—recognizes the 
work of women photographers of the 
past century through fifty images repre- 
senting a variety of subjects, styles, 
themes, and modes of self-expression. 
Included in the display are works by 
Margaret Bourke-White, Anne Noggle, 
and Elaine O’Neil. 


HALF A DAY ON SUNDAY: 
JEWISH-OWNED MOM AND POP 
GROCERY STORES 

Lillian and Albert Small Jewish Muse- 
um, Washington, D.C. (202-789-0900), 
until December 31—examines the 
Mom-and-Pop-business aspect of the 
Jewish immigrant experience as it un- 
folded in the nation’s capital. Pho- 
tographs, scrapbooks, and video-taped 
oral histories are showcased in a recreat- 
ed old-time store. 


Su 
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THE WATERING PLACE BY THEODORE ROBINSON, 1891 : 


FINE ART AT THE COTTON 

STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION: ATLANTA, 1895 

High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
(404-733-4400), until December 31— 
commemorates the centennial of the 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion in Atlanta with a display of sixty art- 
works, sculptures, artifacts, book illus- 
trations, and architectural renderings 
shown at the original 1895 fair, the 
“grandest fair ever held in the ‘new 
South.” 


THE PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY: 
CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN 
AMERICAN CULTURES 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 
Art Museums, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts (617-495-9400), ongoing—gath- 
ers approximately sixty culturally di- 
verse paintings, sculptures, and decora- 
tive-art objects to illustrate how the arti- 
facts—such as New Mexican “Santos,” 
devotional figures left over from Spain's 
onetime colony there—and the history 
associated with them transcended poli- 
tics and geographical boundaries to be- 
come determining forces in the develop- 
ment of American society. * 


ANNAPOLIS: CAPITAL AND PORT 

For Annapolis, Maryland, 1995 marks 
two historic anniversaries. The state cap- 
ital has been awash in celebrations since 
the first of the year and continues to 
commemorate both the citys 1695 
founding and the establishment of the 
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United States Naval Academy in 1845. 
Originally known as “Anne-Arundel 
Towne,” Annapolis was christened thus 
after Princess Anne, the sister of Eng- 
lands Queen Mary, when it succeeded 
St. Marys City as the colonial capital in 
1695. Governor Francis Nicholson gave 
the town its baroque layout by design- 
ing two hubs that dominated the center 
of the city and reflected the primary 
concerns of the era. State Circle, hous- 
ing government buildings, was the larg- 
er at 520 feet in diameter; adjacent 
Church Circle featuring St. Annes (An- 
glican), testified to the official religious 
affiliation of the now-royal colony (the 
Calvert family proprietorship having 
been rescinded in 1689). The church 
standing today, built in 1858, is the third 
on the site, but a communion service 
presented to the original congregation in 
1695 by King William is still in use. 
Nicholsons city plan remains intact to- 
day, even to the brick-paved streets that ra- 
diate out from the hubs. Presiding on a rise 
and capping the center of town is the im- 
posing State House, which sparkles in all 
directions. Work on the present structure 
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visiting the past 


began in 1772. Despite a missing cupola 
and incomplete furnishings, the building 
hosted the new American Congress from 
November 1783 until August 1784, a brief 
period that nonetheless saw two events of 
moment: the resignation of George Wash- 
ington as commander in chief of the Con- 
tinental Army and 
the ratification of the 
Treaty of Paris with 
Great Britain that 
ended the Revo- 
lutionary War. Mary- 
lands legislature con- 
tinues to meet in the 
State House, making 
it the oldest U.S. 
state capitol building 
in continuous use. 
Another promi- 
nent component of 
the original city 
was King William's 
School, established in 1696 on the south 
grounds of the State House. Among the 
young men it served before becoming St. 
Johns College during the 1780s were two 
nephews of George Washington, and 
Francis Scott Key, composer of *The Star 
Spangled Banner." St. Johns continues to 
provide students with a liberal arts educa- 
tion and will celebrate 
three centuries of acade- 
mic excellence in 1996. 
A few blocks away 
from St. Johns loom the 
walls surrounding the 
three-hundred-acre 
Naval Academy, whose 
grounds are open to vis- 
itors. Within the Yard is 
Peeble Hall, a fascinat- 
ing museum devoted to 
the history of the Acad- 
emy and the U.S. Navy. 
One of the most promi- 
nent buildings is the 
copper-domed Chapel, where the tomb 
of John Paul Jones, the American hero of 
the Revolutionary War, is located. 
Annapolis abounds with historic 
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buildings. Many handsome, brick Geor- 
gian town homes have been preserved 
or restored to their eighteenth-century 
glory for the appreciative visitor. Houses 
owned by the four Marylanders who 
signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—William Paca, Thomas Stone, 
Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton—are among those that still 
grace the city and provide visitors with a 
glimpse of its golden age. 

Among the museums that relate the 
history of Maryland and its people is the 
Banneker-Douglass Museum of African- 
American Life. Named for farmer, scien- 
tist, and proponent of black equality 
Benjamin Banneker and nineteenth- 
century orator and abolitionist Freder- 
ick Douglass, the museum interprets 
African-American art and culture, the 
history of slavery and the abolitionist 
struggle, and the post-Civil War era of 
emancipation and segregation. 

Since its earliest days, the city of An- 
napolis has attracted visitors. One such 
traveler reported in 1697 that the city of- 
fered “40 Dwelling Houses . . . 7 or 8 
which can afford a good Lodging and ac- 
commodations for strangers.” Middle- 
tons Tavern at City Dock has hosted hun- 
gry and thirsty travelers since 1750. 

A number of special 
events are scheduled for 
this fall to bring An- 
napoliss 300th birthday 
to an appropriate con- 
clusion. The most spec- 
tacular event will be the 
Grand Illumination, a 
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COUNTY VISITORS BUREAU 


MARYLAND STATE HOUSE 


candlelight procession g 
of citizens from City 5 
Dock to the State House 5 
and thence to the Chapel 2 
within the Academy, in 8 
recognition of its 150th $ 
anniversary. 

For information con- 
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cerning organized tours and special & 
g 5 


events contact the Visitor Information 9 
Center, 410-268-3333. * 


—Carol Burke 
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Fresh out of the ground... 


Uncleaned, Unidentified Ancient Roman Coins! 


Few things can match the fun and excitement 
of looking through a group of ancient coins 
straight out of the ground. Until the coins are 
cleaned, no one knows exactly what you might 
find. We have had that pleasure many times 
over the years, and now you can, too. 

We have accumulated a large number of 
ancient Roman coins which have been found by 
people using metal detectors in various parts of 
what was once the Roman Empire. The coins 
have not been cleaned or picked through in any 
way. We have just mixed them all together in a 
box and then counted them out into individual 
bags. 

To see what might be included, we took a 
handful at random and cleaned them with a soft 
wire brush. This took a little time and a lot of 
“elbow grease,” but no special skill. All of the 
coins in our sample group turned out to be 
Roman bronzes dating from the third through the fourth centuries 
A.D., roughly spanning the period from Gallienus (A.D. 253-268) 
through Valens (A.D. 364-378). The coins we sampled ranged from 
Poor to Fine condition. Most of them could be identified, at least as 
to their type, and some were attributable to a specific ruler. Based 
on our small sample, it is likely that the majority of these coins will 
turn out to be bronze and in Poor to Fine condition— but no one 
will know for sure until they have been cleaned! 

A group of these coins and a soft wire brush (see description 
below) would make a unique gift for anyone who enjoys the fun 
and excitement of hunting for treasure! A copy of David Sear's 
Roman Coins and Their Values (see description below) will add 
even more luster to this already brilliant gift idea— especially for 
those who enjoy doing a little armchair detective work. These coins 
are available on a first-come, first-served basis. We know that they 
will sell quickly, so please place your order as soon as possible. All 
coins are guaranteed to be authentic, and your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 


Order by phone with VISA, MasterCard, 
American Express, Optima, or the Discover 
Card— or fill out the order form below and 
enclose your check or money order payable to 
WTB or fill in your credit card information and 
sign at the "X." If the order form at the bottom 
of the page is gone, you can list the items you 
are ordering on a sheet of paper and mail along 
with your name and address and your check or 
money order payable to WTB. Please add 
$4.00 shipping and handling, and if you're a 
California resident, add 7:4% sales tax. 
Worldwide Treasure Bureau 
Dept. AH1195 
P.O. Box 5012 
Visalia, CA 93278-5012 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT— 

LESS THAN $2.00 EACH! 
Item #AH-1, Bag of 15 ...... $29.95 (just $2.00 ea.) 
Item #AH-2, Bag of 30........... $55.00 (just $1.83 ea.) 


Item #AH-3, Bag of 100......... $175.00 (just $1.75 ea.) 
Item #AH-4, Bag of 500 ......... $795.00 (just $1.59 ea.) 


тї For Fastest Service т 


Call Toll-Free: 1-800-437-0222 


Or fax us your order: 209-732-3930 
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ALL ORDERS NORMALLY SHIPPED WITHIN 48 HOURS! 


shown for each coin. 
Roman Coins and Their Values, by David R. Sear 


This is the best single-volume reference book for identifying 
the coins once you have cleaned them, listing over 4,300 coins, 
with over 900 photos. There are chapters on coin denominations, 
mints, reverse types, etc., and a brief biography of each ruler 
under whom coins were minted, with an estimated market value 


NOTE: 

For best results, clean your coins with a soft 
wire brush. We have found a brass brush which we 
like very much— hard enough to remove the dirt and 
encrustation fairly quickly, yet soft enough not to 
damage the metal of the coin. It is comfortable to 
hold in your hand and extremely durable. 


HemfAH-6 ............- و رو‎ AU UA QU ка, $75 | Item #АН-5, Soft wire brush ....... ....... $4.50 
ORDER FORM «vx Worldwide Treasure Bureau ORDER FORM 
Dept. AH1195 
97/7. P.O. Box 5012 
QTY. Sd] Visalia, CA 93278-5012 
Item #AH-1, Bag of 15, $29.95........... $ Print Мање 
Item #AH-2, Bag of 30, $55.00.......... .$ 
Item #AH-3, Bag of 100, $175.00......... $ Address 
Item #AH-4, Bag of 500, $795.00.........$ n be з 
Item #АН-5, Soft Wire Brush, $4.50........ $ s В 
Roman Coins and Their Values, by Sear Method of Payment: [_]Check L]Money Order [ ]VIsA 
— tem #АН-6, $75.00.................... E з: [0 MasterCard Г] Amex/Optima [0 Discover Card 
Shipping and Handling................. $ 400 (d Number 
Subtotal ise- css aces Са EE e $ (if charging): 
California residents add 714% sales tax . . . . $ 
Grand Total; о $ Expiration Date Signature “Х” 
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Everyone 
Thinks We're The 
Perfect Weekend 

Getaway. Well 
Almost Everyone, 


k JOHN WILKES BOOTH 4 


Старе County has always played 
host to historic visitors. Visitors like 
John Wilkes Booth, whose short-lived 
escape following the murder of 
President Lincoln included a nights 
rest in the historic Dr. Samuel A. Mudd 
House. In fact, our rolling meadows, 
green forests and dramatic coastline 
have witnessed battles in both the Civil 
War and the War of 1812. So, whether 
you are looking to brush up on history, 
catch some of the biggest bass in the 
Mid-Atlantic, or fill up on fine 
Maryland seafood, we have the perfect 


getaway for almost everyone. 


For a History-Making Getaway of Your 
Own, Call: 1(800) 766-3386 Ext. 195. 


CHARLES COUNTY 


Men OR NTE Ar ENED 


Funded in part by a grant from 
the State of Marvland, DEED. 
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continued from page 55 
curriculum of forty core courses to a 
majors system offering more than five 
hundred. 

Perhaps the most dramatic change to 
the Naval Academy occurred in 1976 
with the decision to admit women. The 
admission process had to be restruc- 
tured; programs for womens athletics 
had to be created; and Bancroft Hall, 
which serves as the dormitory for the 
entire brigade of 4,500 midshipmen, re- 
quired substantial alterations. 

The first 81 women were inducted 
five days after the nation celebrated its 
bicentennial in 1976. Many people saw 
their presence as an attack on the histo- 
ry and prestige of the institution itself. In 
essence, these future officers were creat- 
ing huge ripples in a pool of tradition 
that had remained calm, steady, and all- 
male for more than a century. The 
women not only persevered in the face 
of great adversity and animosity, they 


Each year since 1912, the newly 
commissioned Marine and Navy officers 
toss their midshipmens caps in the air to 
conclude the graduation ceremony. Before 
that date, the graduates kept the rank of 
midshipman for two more years and, thus, 
needed to hold onto their caps. 


succeeded in every aspect of Academy 
life. 

They are among the more than 60,000 
who have graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy during the last 150 years; shar- 
ing the honor with the likes of Admiral 
of the Navy George Dewey (1858), vic- 
tor in the Battle of Manila Bay; Dr. Albert 
A. Michelson (1873), first American to 
win a Nobel Prize in physics; Rear Admi- 
ral Richard E. Byrd, Jr. (1912), aviator 
and explorer; Admiral Hyman G. Rick- 
over (1922), father of the nuclear navy; 
James Earl Carter (1947), president of 
the United States; H. Ross Perot (1953), 
founder of Electronic Data Systems; 
Roger Staubach (1965), Heisman Tro- 
phy winner and Hall of Fame quarter- 
back for the Dallas Cowboys; and astro- 
naut Alan B. Shepard, Jr. (1945). 

In his remarks during the kickoff of 
the 150th anniversary celebration, Ad- 
miral Charles К. Larson, the Academy’ 
fifty-fifth superintendent, renewed the 
institution’s commitment to “do every- 
thing it can to produce young people 
who will go out there and lead by exam- 
ple, set the standard of professionalism 
and integrity, demonstrate excellence 
without arrogance and be the leaders of 
today and tomorrow.” * 


Mr. James Cheevers is the senior curator at 
the United States Naval Academy. 
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From America’s Greatest 
Western Story Teller... 


GREY 


42 Full Length Western Movie Classics 
NOW ON VIDEO TAPE 


ON SALE FH $300 


THAN 


EACH CLASSIC MOVIE BASED ON 
THE ORIGINAL ZANE GREY NOVEL 


: | With an All-Star Hollywood Cast Including oe Scott. 


‘| Ann Sheridan... Buster Crabbe... Marsha Нит. . Robert 
| Cummings... Russell Hayden... Gilbert Roland .. . тепе 
Hervey . . . J. Carroll Naish... Victor Jory . . . Noah Beery .. 


| Over 12 Full Hours of Legendary Zane Grey Western Adven- 


4 


| tures on Exclusive Home Video Таре! 


Born in 1872 in Zanesville, Ohio, Zane 
Grey captured the heart and soul of the 
American West like no other author! 
His heroes and heroines were of the 
Old West ... rugged frontier folk who 
fought to make a home for their families 
on the American Frontier. Zane Grey 
not only wrote of the West, but also 
lived it, roping horses, hunting moun- 


ZANE GREY 
ORIGINAL 
CLASSICS 

COLLECTION #1 

Man Of The Forest 
Rocky Mountain 


original Zane Grey Western movie col- 
lection. You get over 12 full hours of full- 
length hard riding action, thrills and 
adventure. From Indians on the warpath 
to blazing six-gun shootouts it’s non- 
stop Zane Grey high Western drama. If 
you are a true Zane Grey fan or just 
like great Western movies, you must 
own these collector films. This is real 


Myster tain lions and living as a true outdoors- American Western entertainment your 
ystery : | 
Desert Gold man. And now his legendary tales of whole family can enjoy at a give-away 
Knights Of The R “the purple sage” live on in this classic price. Not available in stores. 
nights e Range 
91 ЕЕ r--------- MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY .-------- 4 
Thunder Trail THIS OFFER MAY | VIDEO BARGAINS, Dept. 26-1280 
NOT BE REPEATED | One Eversley Ave., Norwalk, CT 06851-5844 
Rollalong Cowboy 
Hurry, order now to get fast І Please rush те those Zane Grey Film Classics on Video Tape 
CO LLECTION #2 бым огой cua fuf | | have checked below on your full money back guarantee. 


| O COLLECTION #1 - 6 Full Length Movies only $19.98 
| لا‎ COLLECTION #2 - 6 Different Full Length Movies only $19.98 
| O SAVE $15.00 Buy COLLECTIONS #1 & #2 for only $29.98. 


Add only $5 P&H no matter how many collections you order. 
: Enclosed is $ CT Residents add 6% sales tax. 
! CHARGE IT: O VISA O MasterCard 


All videos are produced on 
state-of-the-art equipment and 
the quality of these legendary 
masterpieces is excellent. lf 
you don't enjoy these Zane 
Grey Westerns more than any 


Heritage Of The Desert 
Thundering Herd 
Dude Ranger 
Mysterious Rider 


Arizona Raiders he do stil ssid ot Ment TEN 
Wag on Wheels purchase price (less P&H). : мна 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION - NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES 7] State Zip 
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Rarely Has Our Heritage 
Been So Real! 


Two Remarkable 
Audiobooks by 


ZA. Dd. 
Two volume set, 

2 cassettes per volume. L Gees 

$33 50 Jumping Frogs to Cannibalism: 11 best-known stories. 
: Fennimore Cooper to 9 15 Croup 

12 essays & stories. (Includes Twain’s Civil War experiences) 

A Double-Barreled Detective Story 

Sherlock Holmes has met his match in Archie Stillman. 


The Best of American Humor 
Uos C lores 
Three volume set, 
||| ли 2 cassettes per volume. $45.00 


LINCOLN’S LETTERS: 

The Private Man and the Warrior 

Lincoln tells of his life and the war. (Better than a biography) 
LINCOLN’S PROSE: Send check or money order to: Commuters Library 
Major Works of a Great American Writer Box 3168, Falls Church, VA 22043 


Best speeches & writings. (Includes the Gettysburg Address) | To use Visa or MasterCard call: 1-800-643-0295 comm 
Add $5 S&H (4.5% tax for VA residents) 


10% discount on orders of $75 or more. 


wey : 
Guide to Old i 


BOOKS 
MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS AND -8 
TRADE CATALOGS 


NEW, JUST PUBLISHED, 4 books in one, The Insider's Guide to Old Books, 
Magazines, Newspapers and Trade Catalogs contains almost everything you need 
to know to become a successful book collector, book scout, mail-order dealer, or 
antiquarian book shop owner. 


In addition to the 21,000 items described and priced (dating from 1640 to 1985), 
you will find sections on Atlases, Bibles, Big Little Books, Children's Books, 
Condition & Grading, Cookbooks, County Histories, Disneyana, Early American 
Imprints, Encyclopedias, First Editions, Victorian Illustrators, Magazines, National 
Geographics, Old Newspapers, Vintage Paperbacks, Pop-up Books, Preservation 
Supplies, a chapter on starting a used-book business, and a big 5-page bibliography. 


In addition to the previously mentioned special sections, you will find books, 
magazines, and catalogs on everything from cowboys and Indians to the Civil War 
and the Westward movement. Plus technical books, arts & crafts, automotive 
literature, bicycles, airplanes, railroads, invention, hunting, fishing, boating, 
gambling, farming, firefighting, baseball, golf, flora, fauna, food, fashions, 
photography, and movie stars, plus popular fiction from 1860-1980. 


Don't delay! The 10,000-copy first printing of The Insider's Guide is expected 
to sell out within a few months. Just one find from your attic or bookcase could 
pay for this new price guide many times over. Order your copy today. Satisfaction 
is guaranteed. 


Deluxe trade paperback printed on 8% x 11 inch offset vellum. Illustrated 1st edi- 
tion, 456 pages. $19.95 plus $3 postage & handling ($22.95). Allow 3 weeks for 
delivery. 


Send check or money order to 
Windmill Publishing Company 
2147 Windmill View Road, Dept. H 
El Cajon, СА 92020 
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MAILBOX 

continued from page 12 

of the vastly superior U.S. forces fighting 
unsuccessfully in the war in Vietnam. 

In the American Revolution, the more 
populous Great Britain was waging war 
across an ocean and was simultaneously 
fighting a war with France. Its numeri- 
cal advantage could not be exploited. 
The United States faced no similar 
handicap in the War Between the States. 

In Vietnam, American forces were 
also fighting an ocean away, under com- 
plex and constraining United Nations’ 
regulations against a foe armed by the 
mighty Soviet Union. To compare these 
scenarios to the Union invasion of the 
Confederacy is ludicrous! 

In the same article, Robert Krick suc- 
cinctly makes the point by asking 
thetorically what would have been the 
outcome of the War had the numbers 
been reversed—if the CSA had 21 mil- 
lion people and the USA only 7 million. 
What do you think, Dr. McPherson? 

Larry L. Beane II 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TRUMAN MADE RIGHT DECISION 
I just discovered your magazine and I'm 
totally enthralled with it. As a “baby 
boomer” and one whose father has vivid 
memories of landings at Saipan, Okinawa, 
and Iwo Jima in his naval career as an 
LCVP driver, I applaud your article in the 
September/October issue by Thomas 
Allen and Norman Polmar, “Code-Name 
Downfall.” However, I would like to put 
to rest any and all debate for all time re- 
garding whether or not President Harry 
Truman made the right decision: if, by nu- 
clear bombing Japan into capitulation, it 
saved only ONE American life, it was the 
right decision, in light of 7 December, 
1941. It was the ONLY decision Truman 
could have made. 
Dan T. Harrell, Jr. 
Victoria, Texas 


American History is now a member of Com- 
puServe, an online service for electronic commu- 
nication. E-mail letters and comments to the edi- 
tors can be addressed to: 
102631.2010@CompuServe.COM 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
We endeavor to publish a respresentative sampling 
of correspondence but regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to “Mailbox,” American History, Box 
8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. * 
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MARVIN STALNAKER 
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СРБ IS THE MOMENT" 
Spring of 1860 at West Point 


Marvin Stalnaker began his work on limited edition Civil War Art with the painting of the 
"Battle of Franklin" and with a stunning piece called "Ladies Of The Cause". Marvin's work has 
been featured in Civil War documentaries and is on display at the Tennessee State Museum. 
With "This Is The Moment" Marvin has captured what it meant, to be alive and in love after 
four years at "WEST POINT". With the future uncertain, and the difficult decisions that each of 
the 38 graduates of the Class of 1860 had to make, it is possible that one of them seized the 
moment, and asked the woman that he had waited for to marry him. A moment in time was 
captured by Marvin that still lives in the hearts and minds of all romantics. Of the 38 men that 
graduated from West Point in 1860, 29 served in the Army of the US and nine served in the CSA. 
Three of the graduates that served the US made General and one received the Medal of Honor. 
One of the nine to serve the CSA made General. All led soldiers in combat! 


The print features from left to right the Library, 
Chapel, Academic Building, Barracks, 
and the Superintendents House 
(In 1860 the Superintendents house did not 
have the porch as it appears today) 


2250 S/N PRINTS $125.00 
250 S/N Artist Proofs $175 
All Prints Shipped Flat 
Custom Framing Available 
Image Size: 29"X18" 


(615) 470-0654 
| P.O BOX 30175, KNOXVILLE TN. 37930-0175 а 
С. > We accept checks, money orders , VISA and Master Card. Shipping and handling $19.00 445 
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STEAMBOATS 


Egregious Steamboat Journal 
Bi-monthly magazine featuring photo essay, 
history, technical articles & current events. 

US $20, Canada $24, Foreign $40 
Single Issue $5.00 
1996 Steamboat Calendar 
13 Steamboat Photos, $9.00 
Steamboat Store Catalogue 
Books, Videos, Model Plans, & Gift Items 
$4.00 (free with subscription) 


Steamboat Masters 


4 P. O. Box 3046-AH 
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The Great Flag 
Book 


Historical facsimile edition 
containing all national and inter- 
national flags 
1939-1945 


Format Ca. DIN A4, more than 1700 coloured 


illustrations: ca. 250 colour plates, 
incl. ca. 50 additions from the year 1941 


For a free brochure write to: 
ASTRA ADVERTISING 
INTERNATIONAL 


P.O. Box 4262 • Gainsville, FL 32613-4262 • USA 


FAX (502) 776-9006 


Louisville, KY 40201 
نو‎ VISA-MasterCard 


Conference - June 20-23, 1996 


NEW —The most vivid account of American courage, 
sacrifice and heroism that you'll read this year . . . 


BLOOD ON THE SEA 


American Destroyers Lost 
in World War Il 


by Robert Sinclair Parkin 

Seventy-one U.S. destroyers were lost in the Жинге Len 
Second World War. In describing each battle— ja Ward War ы 
against surface ships, aircraft, submarines, or simply ~ 
the elements—this book depicts the enormous scale 
of our simultaneous war against Germany and 
Japan, and the breathtaking heroism of the young 
fighting men who prosecuted it. 

No U.S. destroyer ever surrendered in WWII; 
instead, in many instances a ship’s guns were still firing as it sank beneath the 
waves. Blood on the Sea frankly recounts the events leading up to each destroy- 
er's loss, and in the process reveals life and death dramas that have long been 

neglected or forgotten. This book finally stands as an 
awe-inspiring tribute to United States courage and 
resolve. October * 6x9 cloth, $29.95 


Now in its second printing . . . 


THE BATTLE OF 


BROOKLYN, 1776 
by John. J. Gallagher 


The month after the Declaration of Independence 
the main British and American armies assembled in 
New York to contest the city that each felt was a 
"key" to the entire continent. The battle that fol- 
lowed—the largest of the Revolution—resulted in 
the hairbreadth escape of George 
Washington's Continental Army. How- 
ever, the action also informed the British 
that they were not fighting a mob or a 
brief insurrection—they were up against 
a nation. 6x9 cloth, $24.95 


At your local bookstore, or from 


SARPEDON PUBLISHERS 
166 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 
MC/Visa * (800) 207-8045 
Please add $3.00 1st book, $1 add'l. ($5 Can.) 


Please send: 


Also Just Released . . . 
COUNTDOWN TO CASSINO 
The Battle of Mignano Gap, 1943 
by Alex Bowlby * 6x9 cloth, $24.95 


To: 


Amount enclosed: 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL 

continued from page 30 

Yales right flank. Now both sides of the 
flying wedge pierced ahead at breakneck 
speed, attacking Yale’s front line with 
great momentum. Brewer scampered 
behind the punishing wall, while Yale's 
brave defenders threw themselves into 
its dreadful path. 

Brewer was finally forced out of the 
partially disintegrated wedge at 65 
twenty-yard line, where he tripped over 
one of his own players just as he was 
tackled by Frank Butterworth. Parke 
Davis, an early footballer turned histori- 
an, wrote of the action: “Sensation runs 
through the stands at the novel play, 
which is the most organized and beauti- 
ful one ever seen upon a football field.” 

Yale’s incredible defense held and 
eventually won the game. However, De- 
land had opened Pandoras box. Accord- 
ing to Davis, “No play has ever been de- 
vised so spectacular and sensational as 
this one.” Stagg, writing in 1926, re- 
marked that “The Deland invention 
probably was the most spectacular sin- 
gle formation ever opened as a surprise 
package. It was a great play when per- 
fectly executed, but, demanding the ex- 
act coordination of eleven men, ex- 


Recognized as the “Father of American Foot- 
ball,” Walter Chauncey Camp (above) de- 
vised innovations such as the line of scrim- 
mage, the system of downs and plays, and 
below-the-waist tackling that set the Ameri- 
can game of football apart from its foreign 
antecedents. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL HALL OF FAME 
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Models are wearing Eastman А-2 کم‎ 


e oh Сыа 
nal shades of brown. 
AFTER MORE THAN 50 YEARS, NOTHING HAS CHANGED! 


The leather flying jackets used by the military air powers 50 years ago were designed for a specific purpose: to function and protect 
under adverse and challenging conditions. Likewise, money was in short supply, clothing had to last years and years. Today, those same 
criteria apply at EASTMAN Leather, along with the challenge of recreating jackets which are 100% Authentic. 

Each jacket is cut and assembled by the caring hands of skilled leather artisans in the small family-run shop. All hides are tanned and 
dyed in the original process, allowing jackets to age and distress exactly like original examples. The components are all custom made, 
as the correct items simply no longer exist! Our thread and linings are 100% cotton, knit 100% wool...exactly as it was 50 years ago. 
We've even had the original snaps and zippers reproduced under exclusive license. ..so accurate are these fittings, they function perfectly 
with corresponding parts from originals. 

With an EASTMAN, it's not a question of how long will it last, but one of whom will you leave it to. ORDER AN EASTMAN, 
then wear it the rest of your life! 

We also offer a limited-edition A-2 jacket and additional rugged classic jacket styles worn by the AAF, USN, RAF, LUFTWAFFE 
and 40's Motorcyclists. Send $6.50 (U.S.) Check or Money Order. $10.00 (U.S.) Foreign Delivery, for our color brochure featuring 
the full jacket line, including actual leather and cloth samples of each item we retail. 


слу 7 Mesocures 


AT * о 
Historians Consultants ore 
N. AMERICAN AGENT FOR EASTMAN LEATHER 


TELEPHONE 609-234-9147 


Post OFFice Box 7۳ 
CHERRY Hit, New JERSEY 08002-0344 


tremely difficult to execute properly.” 

Harvards dangerous flying wedge 
quickly became the standard opening 
play for teams all across the country. But 
the play, which used the principle of 
mass momentum to great advan- 
tage, was deadly as well as ef- 
fective. The cause of numer- 
ous deaths, the flying wedge 
was outlawed after only 
two seasons. As often hap- 
pens with new sports rules, 
however, coaches and play- 
ers soon found intriguing 
loopholes that kept the flying 
wedge alive. 

Mass formations resembling the for- 
bidden play crept onto the field on near- 
ly every down. If anything, variations of 
the flying wedge became even more vi- 
cious than the original. Injuries soared, 
leading an outraged press to denounce 
the game for its excessive violence. For 
eleven years the press fueled the publics 
clamor for substantial rule changes, ad- 
vocating such things as increasing from 
five to ten the number of yards a team 
must cover within four downs. 

Barnstorming Rugby and soccer 


Вял 
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Reveals the character and daily lives of American 
pioneers through their crafts 

Fach skill demonstrated in fascinating delail by a 
modern-day master craftsman 

Meticulously researched for accurate historical 
context and development 


A unique historical persp 
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teams from all over Europe and Aus- 
tralia gave demonstrations across the 
United States to convince Americans of 
their games’ noble values and superior 
morals. Some colleges did switch to 
Rugby or soccer, while others banned all 
kinds of football. 


During those years, public outrage was 
not universal, nor was the negative sen- 
timent shared by the players of the 
game. It was during this era that the first 
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* Subject summary and 10-question test, with 
discussion guidelines for each tape 

* An entertaining educational tool for the school · 
or home classroom 

* Excellent presentation material for 

community groups of all ages 
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an life through pioneer crafts 


"sports heroes" captured the public 

imagination. Since 1889, Walter Camp ; 

had been selecting the best play- : 

ers to an All-American team. · 

Outstanding players captivat- 

ed the crowds and sustained ‹ 

| growing interest in the sport ‹ 

| despite concerns about the ; 

7 dangers associated with it. | 

' By the turn of the century, ; 

colleges across the country : 

7 had become as involved with 

football as their Eastern counter- 

parts. In 1896, the Western Confer- 3 

ence—which later evolved into the “Big 2 

Ten"—was formed with memorable € 
teams from the universities of Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Chicago. In 1901 
football was added to the program of 
events associated with Pasadena, Cali- 
fornias twelve-year-old Tournament of 
Roses; on New Years Day of 1902, the tra- 

dition of the Rose Bowl was born.* 

At the end of the 1905 season, the 
Chicago Tribune reported some frighten- 


*Teams from Stanford University and the University 
of Michigan met in the first such game on January 1, 
1902. However, the second Rose Bowl game, which 
pitted Washington State against Brown University, 
was not played until 1916. 
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Each month an additional 
lape will be sent at the 
regular price of $24.95* 
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Or send your check or money order to: 
Historic American Productions, Inc. 


P.O. Box 763 - Addison TX 05001 - (214) 416-4323 


“A Texas Corporation” 
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Makes a 
great gift idea 


THE EDGE OF 


(ЖОЛДЫ GUARD 


WATCH COMMANDER WINSLOW AND HIS SIDEKICK RED 
PENNINGTON BLAST THE EVIL MINDED SCORPION AND THE 
SCORPION'S HENCHMEN AS THEY TRY TO DESTROY U.S. 

MILITARY FORCES IN THE PACIFIC. 


DON TERRY as Don Winslow 
WALTER SANDE as Red Pennington 
ELYSE KNOX as Mercedes 
JUNE DUPREZ as Tasmia 
PHILIP AHN as Hirota 
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NESTOR PAIVA as The Scorpion 


Send check or money order to: 
Jim Spotts 
Route 422 East, Penn Run, PA 15765 
(412) 349-4455 • Fax (412) 357-8406 


SONS OF UNION 
VETERANS 
OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


Help preserve your American heritage 
and the memory of our ancestors who 
preserved the union during the Civil War. 


The Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War was created in 1881 by the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Chartered by Act of 
Congress in 1954 and recognized by the 
G.A.R. as its successor order in 1956, the 
S.U.V.C.W. is composed of male descen- 
dants 14 years and older of Union veter- 
ans who are dedicated to the principle 
that the sacrifices and valor of the Union 
soldier should never be forgotten by the 
American people. 


Help keep your ancestor's memory 
alive. Join the S.U.V.C.W. or its auxiliary. 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION: 


S. U. V. C. W. 

153 CONNIE DRIVE, DEPT. B 
PITTSBURGH, PA 15214 
E-MAIL: SUVCW ORRG AOL.COM 
FAX: 412-931-7720 


AUXILIARY TO S.U.V.C.W. 
1016 GORMAN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 19116 
E-MAIL: GAR MUSEUM @AOL.COM 
FAX: 207-443-2795 


A House Divided 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 


CD ROM for Mae and Windows 


Step back to 1858 and enter a multimedia 
mansion filled with artifacts of American life. 
This absorbing CD-ROM offers a lively way to 
learn why our nation edged towards Civil War. 


* Over one hour of fully indexed video 
reenactments 

* 13 evocative photo essays 

* Narrated slave diary excerpts 

* 10 political cartoons from 1860 

* | and 2-player educational games 

* The complete debate transcripts 
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ing news: 18 FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
DEAD AND 159 SERIOUSLY IN- 
JURED! This report, coming weeks after 
he had seen photographs of the blood- 
ied combatants in a contest between 
Swarthmore and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, led President Theodore Roo- 
sevelt to proclaim: “I demand that foot- 
ball change its rules or be abolished. 
Brutality and foul play should receive 
the same summary punishment given to 
a man who cheats at cards! Change the 
game or forsake it!” 


Lorin E Deland used his knowledge of 

chess and military strategy to invent the 
“flying-wedge” formation. First used in a 
Harvard-Yale game in 1892, the play— 

the “most beautiful one ever seen upon a 
football field" —was outlawed only two years 
later, after causing numerous injuries and 


deaths. 


The president immediately appointed 
a rules committee and pressured foot- 
ball coaches across the country to come 
up with a solution. John Heisman, 
Georgia Techs coach, proposed that a 
passing play might be a good way to 
open up the game and help disband 
massing plays. He hoped that the for- 
ward pass would change football's em- 
phasis from brute force to the kind of 
clever ball-handling that would please 
crowds and, more importantly, save 
players lives. 

Just after New Years Day 1906, the 
rules committee approved the forward 
pass. Although the identity of those in- 
volved in the first play to involve a legal 
forward pass has been the subject of de- 
bate, credit is usually given to Bradbury 
Robinson of St. Louis Univeristy. A half- 
back, Robinson threw the ball to a team- 
mate in a September 1906 game with 
Carroll College in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 


The new rule, however, was full of 
conflicting restrictions—such as a 
penalty of fifteen yards for an incom- 
plete pass—that limited coaches’ free- 
dom to experiment with 
the innovative play. 

It was six years after its 
introduction that the for- 
ward pass really came 
alive. Before the 1913 
season opener, Gus Do- 
rais, Notre Dame’ talent- 
ed quarterback, practiced 
concise pass patterns with 
a talented pass catcher on 
the shores of Lake Erie 
during their summer 
break. In the Notre 
Dame-Army game, Do- 
rais made the forward pass a vital offen- 
sive weapon by passing for 243 yards, 
primarily to his main receiver and future 
coaching great Knute Rockne. 

Meanwhile, flying-wedge principles 
continued to persist in insidious forms. 
In 1909, two important players—Navys 
Early Wilson and Army's Eugene “Icy” 
Byrne—were both killed in massing 
plays, creating a “great clamor for re- 
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form or radical changes . . . .” Embar- 
rassed and perplexed by its own inade- 
quacy and spurred on by public outrage, 
the rules committee finally permitted 


“| DEMAND THAT FOOTBALL change 
its rules or be abolished. Brutality and 
foul play should receive the 
same summary punishment given to aman 
who cheats at cards! Change the game 


or forsake it!” 


only four players to line up in the back- 
field, demanded a seven-man line, 
barred offensive lineman from using 
their hands, and required kickers to 
send the ball at least ten yards on every 
kickoff. At last football was freed of its 
own nemesis. 

In spite of its destructiveness, the fly- 
ing wedge and related “massing plays” 
did create some positive movements in 


OUT OF THE 
WILDERNESS 
The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 
WILLIAM HANCHETT 


From Battlewagons 
to Ballistic Missiles 
ADM. I. J. GALANTIN, USN (RET.) 


From 1929, his plebe year at Anna- 
polis, until 1970, when he retired with 
four stars, Admiral I. J. Galantin saw 
the U.S. Navy evolve from a moribund 
floating bureaucracy to the best fight- 
ing machine ever to sail the high seas. 
Galantin' personal memoir is told with 
a “you-are-there” immediacy, includ- 
ing stories of WWII valor (skipper- 
ing Halibut through enemy waters), 
exploration (the first passage under the 
North Pole), technological advances 
(the development of the Polaris 
missile), and heartbreak (the disappear- 
ance of the Thresher with all hands). 
Illus. Cloth, $24.95 


The first short, authoritative 
biography for the general reader. 
Illus. Paper, $7.95 


THE War OF 1812 
A Short History 
DONALD R. HICKEY 
An abridged version of Hickey 
popular The War of 1812: A For- 
gotten Conflict intended for the 


general reader. 
Illus. Paper, $14.95 
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American football. The news of the 
plays power and alluring beauty helped 
to launch the exciting game across the 
country, while their destructiveness her- 
alded the birth of player- 
safety measures, includ- 
ing the formation of the 
National College Athlet- 
ic Association in 1906. 
Additionally, there arose- 
united groups of con- 
cerned citizens, media, 
and college administra- 
tors, all of which endeav- 
ored to make football a 
fair game for both sides. 
One such administra- 
tor, Stanford University 
president David Starr 
Jordan, wrote in the 1890s that “College 
football has come to stay. It has its ad- 
vantages, its dangers, and its evils, but it 
fills a place which no other game can 
take. Its members are bound together by 
the strongest of ties . . . college spirit." ж 


University professor Bruce K. Stewart is the 
executive producer of the documentary film 
The Real Roots of Football. 


LOVE, WAR, AND THE 

96TH ENGINEERS (COLORED) 
The World War П New Guinea 
Diaries of Captain Hyman Samuelson 
EDITED BY GWENDOLYN MIDLO HALL 


This unusual and true story is that ofa young, white, 
Southern, Jewish officer in charge of African Ameri- 
can troops in New Guinea during World War II. 


“This is much more than letters and diaries from 
the front. It is a love story—with Dora, with the 
Army, with the troops, with New Guinea, with 
America. There is a tragic ending that would make a 
stone cry." — Stephen Ambrose, author of D-day, 
June 6, 1944: The Climactic Battle of World War IT 4 
Illus. Cloth, $26.95 у : „Ра 
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THE HESSIANS 

continued fron page 23 

mal-looking men were the “monsters” 
about whom they had heard. 

As Germans and Americans became 
familiar with each other, their opinions 
changed. German prisoners, in fact, 
were generally better treated than the 
British, partly due to a propaganda cam- 
paign directed at instigating desertions 
within their ranks. 

It was a strategy that some Englishmen 
had foreseen. Indeed, during the original 
debate on the treaties, Major General Sir 
Henry Clinton—later to command the 
British troops and their auxiliaries—had 
recommended procuring Russian troops 
since there were few in America able to 
communicate with them. People of Ger- 
man ancestry, by contrast, represented 
the second largest ethnic group in Amer- 
ica at the wars outset. 

The Americans seized every opportu- 
nity to try to wrest the German troops 
from the British. On the August 1776 
day that the first German contingent set 
foot on American soil, a broadside— 
translated into German—offered to any 
“foreigners who shall leave the armies of 
his Britannic majesty in America and 
shall chuse to become members of any 
of these states; that they shall be protect- 
ed in the free exercise of their respective 
religions, and be invested with the 
rights, privileges and immunities of na- 
tives, as established by the laws of these 
states . . . .” Further, Congress would 
provide any such deserters with fifty 
acres of unappropriated land. 

The capture of almost a thousand Ger- 
mans at Trenton further fueled the propa- 
ganda effort. The Pennsylvania Council 
of Safety issued a proclamation stating 
that General George Washington, in 
turning the prisoners over to its care, rec- 
ommended they “have such principles 
instilled into them, whilst they remain 
prisoners, that when they return on being 
exchanged they may fully open the eyes 
of their countrymen” as to their error in 
fighting such people as the Americans. 

These tactics met with a measure of 
success; on many occasions exchanged 
prisoners did praise the Americans and 
their way of life. But the beauty of the 
land needed no advertising, and the ap- 
parent equality of all levels of society ap- 
pealed to many among the German rank 
and file. Of the almost 30,000 Germans 
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who fought for the British in the Revo- 
lution, approximately 5,000 deserted or 
were given permission by their sover- 
eigns to remain in America after the war. 


Although many of the German soldiers 
had been forced to fight in America, oth- 
ers—mostly officers—were professional 
soldiers who saw the war as an opportu- 
nity to seek promotion. They anticipat- 
ed an easy victory, which would assure 


Baron Wilhelm Knyphausen (above) arrived 
in America in October 1776 with a largely- 
Hessian contingent of German troops. He 
served as the commander in chief of Britains 
allies from 1777 until the end of the 7 


them glory and advancement. 

In his journal, Lieutenant John 
Charles Philip von Krafft, a mercenary 
in the true sense, frequently complained 
of the delays of his promotion. Over- 
looked on several occasions when pro- 
motions were announced, he threatened 
to leave his regiment and join the 
British. He had earlier thrown his lot 
with the Americans, but when General 
Washington refused him a captaincy, 
von Krafft joined a Hessian regiment. 

Some officers were particularly irked 
when they still had not received promo- 
tion by wars end. Even Seume, the reluc- 
tant soldier, praised by his superiors, be- 
came ambitious. “When finally the news 
of the concluded peace arrived,” he wrote, 
“we were not exactly happy because 
young, energetic men do not like to have 
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their careers thus abruptly changed.” 

The relationship between the British 
and their auxiliary troops was not par- 
ticularly good, although no serious rift 
occurred between the two armies. The 
Germans proved convenient scapegoats 
for the British since everyone seemed in- 
clined to think ill of them. General 
Friedrich Adolphus Riedesel, comman- 
der of the Brunswick troops, wrote that 
he was “surrounded only by English- 
men who are drunk with haughtiness. 
With these people I have to get along; if 
something disadvantageous happens, it 
will be all my fault.” 

German soldiers participated in every 
major and most minor battles from the 
summer of 1776 to the wars end, from 
Brunswick forces in Canada (later to be 
captured at Saratoga with General John 
Burgoyne) to the Waldeckers in the Flori- 
das. Their previous experience had not 
prepared them for the American terrain or 
style of fighting. Trained as they were in 
the highly-disciplined European manner, 
the Germans were surprised by, and dis- 
approved of, American guerrilla tactics. 

The Americans claimed that the Ger- 
mans were vicious fighters and would 
give no quarter. This was, in fact, general- 
ly true early in the war; the Germans had 
been told by the British, who hoped to 
goad them into enthusiastic combat, that 
they would be especially targeted by the 
rebels, who would show them no mercy. 

By wars end, however, many of the 
Germans had fought against and lived 
amongst the Americans for eight years. 
They never fully comprehended—some 
from lack of interest, others due to the 
language barrier—the issues at stake or 
the consequences of an American victory. 
(Baron Riedesel felt the rebels themselves 
did not know why they were fighting.) 

Nonetheless, when the German sol- 
diers returned home, they carried with 
them memories of a new people and a 
rich and beautiful land. As the final 
transports of soldiers prepared to leave, 
Americans waved to the departing 
troops. “During [it] all,” a Hessian cap- 
tain wrote, “there was a deep silence on 
board the ships that were lying at anchor 
with troops, as if everyone were in deep 
mourning because of the loss of the thir- 
teen beautiful provinces.” * 


Debra Brill is a freelance writer with a special 
interest in the American Revolution. 
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The President Travels by Train 


by Bob Withers 


Hardbound 
432 Pages 
Over 200 illustrations 
Maps and Diagrams 


is book documents the fascinating story 
of the Presidents of the United States as 
they traveled by train. Return to the days 
when a private Pullman car was what Air Force 
One is today. 

This richly detailed volume traces in great 
detail the trains of the Chief Executives. From 
John Quincy Adams, the first President to ride a 
train and the first to be involved in major rail 
accident to the golden age of Presidential rail 
travel in the Franklin Roosevelt era and more. 

There will be information of how these trips 
affected the nation and the great decisions which 
were made during the travels. 

This handsome edition is printed on the very 
best enamel paper and is the definitive work on 
the subject. The text is supplemented by many 
illustrations from important archival sources. 


Don't Miss This Great History! Order now for delivery late fall or early winter! 


Priced at only $39.95 plus $4.00 shipping and handling 
Order before ember 31, 1995 and save, send $35.95 plus $4.00 S/H. 


Virginia residents add 4.5% tax, Foreign orders add $8.00 extra postage. 
Send for the complete list of fine quality railroad books available from TLC. 


TLC Publishing, Department AH 
Route 4, Box 154 * Lynchburg, VA 24503-9711 
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Harriette Simpson Arnow 
Introduction by Margaret Ripley Wolfe 

“It is the art of pioneering rather than the acts 
of individuals in the westward movement 
that gives backbone to this book. . . . The 
author takes her reader along the early trails, 
onto the land, into the cabins, and even into 
the private lives of the people.” —New York 
Times Book Review $16.95 paper 
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Diaries and Letters from the 

Western Trails, 1840-1849 

Edited and compiled by Kenneth L. Holmes 

Introduction by Anne M. Butler 

Here are the voices of Tamsen Donner and young Virginia Reed, 
members of the ill-fated Donner party; Patty Sessions, the Mormon 
midwife who delivered five babies on the trail between Omaha and Salt 
Lake City; Rachel Fisher, who buried both her husband and her little girl 
before reaching Oregon; and more. $12 paper 


Available at bookstores everywhere. 
University of Nebraska Press publishers of Bison Books Lincoln NE * 800-755-1105 
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hangings, warm bed covers, and cuddly comforters for 
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What was the Old West 
really like? To most Americans 
knowledge of frontier days is 
a hodgepodge of cowboy 
fiction, movie and televison 
melodrama, and tall tales. 

It wasn't like that at all. 
Actually the reality is much 
more interesting, much more 
engaging than the myth. 

Now you can hear the 
actual voices of people who lived this important 
era of American history. On five audio cassettes, 
eight men and women share their memories of 
life in the Old West. 

One woman describes her life as a homesteader, 
and how her children died on the passage west. 
One man describes his life as an itinerant miner, 
another as a teamster, another as an owner of a 
general store in a rough-and-tumble border town. 
The interviews were conducted in the 1940s. The 
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border to the boom towns of the Klondike. 
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POETS & FRIENDS 
continued from page 47 
thing about one myself . . . and now I nev- 
er can. For which I am inclined to envy, 
and perhaps hate you.” 

In 1879, chance placed Helen at a lec- 
ture by Standing Bear, publicizing U.S. 
government mistreatment of the Ponca 
Indians of South Dakota. From that mo- 
ment, she claimed, she became what she 
had said *a thousand times was the most 
odious thing in the world, a woman 
‘with a hobby.” Helen was moved by 
what she heard and, with her pen as her 
weapon, she waged war first on behalf of 
the Poncas and then on behalf of all Na- 
tive Americans. Months of research and 
weeks of frenzied writing produced A 
Century of Dishonor, a history of the gov- 
ernments misdealings with the Indians. 
At her own expense, she sent copies to 
every member of the 1880 U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Her action provoked Congress to issue 
a report in her favor. But she wasnt fin- 
ished. Combining a longstanding desire 
to travel to Southern California with a 
newfound interest in the Mission Indi- 
ans of that region, she made an ex- 
ploratory trip to the West before lobby- 
ing Congress to allow her to study and 
report on Indian conditions. In July 
1882, Helen was appointed Special 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
Southern California. The next year saw 
her back in that state, gathering informa- 
tion for a report to Congress on the West 
Coast Mission Indians. 

This time, reaction to her findings was 
less gratifying, so Helen took another 
tack and wrote Ramona, a romantic nov- 
el whose real aim was to decry the 
usurpation of Indian lands by white set- 
Шет. “I did not write ‘Ramona’,” she said, 
“it was written through me. My life- 
blood went into it—all I had thought, 
felt and suffered for five years on the In- 
dian question.” The novel, published in 
1884, proved a huge popular success. 
Emily was among those who wrote in 
admiration. 


About this time, both Helen and Emily 
were suffering from physical problems. 
Helen had fallen down the stairs of her 
Colorado Springs home, breaking her leg 
in three places. Emily, for her part, en- 
dured an attack of what was likely a kid- 
ney ailment. “I shall watch your passage 
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Outlaw-Lawman history... 

WE'VE GOT YOU COVERED! 


IF you're interested in the 
Old West and in Wyatt Earp, 
Butch Cassidy, Billy the Kid, 
Joe LeFors, Tom Horn, 
Bob Ford, the Pinkertons, 
Cattle Kate, the Lincoln 
County War, the Johnson 
County War, the Gunfight 
| at the OK Corral, the Tipton Train Robbery, 
| Cattle Annie and Little Britches, the Sundance 
Kid, Kid Curry, and a host of other people, 
places and events, you will want to join with 
hundreds of others throughout the United 
States, Canada and overseas who are mem- 
bers of the Western Outlaw-Lawman History 
Association. Dues are only $30 a year and 
membership includes a journal containing the 
latest research on the outlaws and lawmen of 
the Old West, a quarterly newsletter, and 
other mailings. Don't miss a single issue, 
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| foster an interest in Old West history. 

Join the fun and information sharing of our 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


No P.O. Box Numbers Please 


from Crutch to Cane with jealous affec- 
tion . . . I, too, took my summer in a 
Chair,” Emily wrote. 

Late in 1884, her leg still not healed, 
Helen headed for California’ therapeutic 
sunshine. But illness overtook her early 
the next year. Dying of cancer, she wrote 
to Higginson that her works—Century of 
Dishonor and Котопа—“аге the only 
things I have done of which I am glad . . 
. They will live, and . . . bear fruit.” 

Helen died in San Francisco on Au- 
gust 12, 1885, and the poet Emily Dick- 
inson summed up estimation of her 
friend in a letter of condolence to 
William Jackson: “Helen of Troy will 
die, but Helen of Colorado, never. Dear 
friend, can you walk, were the last 
` words that I wrote her. Dear friend, I can 
fly—her immortal reply." 

The next spring, Emily wrote Higgin- 
son that she, too, had been ill for some 
time. For her, it had been a difficult few 
years. In addition to Helen, she had lost 
four close friends and her mother to 
death. Weakened by these losses, Emily 
died of Bright's disease on May 15, 1886. 


Emilys withdrawal from the world had 
only been partial. Although she “did not 
cross my Fathers ground to any House or 
Town,” she did engage in abundant corre- 
spondence with a select circle of friends. 
More than a thousand of those letters sur- 
vived in the hands of their recipients, and 
after Emilys death, Lavinia gathered up all 
of her sisters poems that she could 
find—more than 1,700 of them—which 
Emily had methodically copied, dated, 
and bound into packets. 

Following a protracted legal battle, Po- 
ems by Emily Dickinson, which included 
115 verses, was published in 1890. More 
volumes followed the success of the first, 
and today Emily's bewitching poetry is as 
known and beloved as that of any other 
American poet. 

Helens poems, long out of fashion, are 
rarely read, but every spring, in the town 
of Hemet, California, the bittersweet love 
story of Ramona is enacted on stage, a 
tribute to one of the two friends from 
Amherst, Massachusetts, who left their 
indelible mark on American literature. * 


Southern California writer Beverly 5. 
Narkiewicz specializes in historical and travel 
subjects. She is co-author of the travel guidebook, 
Uncommon and Unheralded Museums. 
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Set Sail with 
An American Legend 


Come join John Wayne aboard his 
136-foot yacht, the famed Wild Goose! 


| ere, for the first time on video, Is 
the legendary Duke as private 
man...at play with friends and 
family while exploring ports-of-call 
from Alaska to Mexico aboard his 
beloved former U.S. Navy 
minesweeper, the Wid Goose. This 
broadcast-quality production 
captures the last 16 years of the ; 
actor's life through an extraordinary | = 
combination of Interviews, never- 
before-seen home movies and 
rare photos. Approx. 60 min. 
Hi-Fi Sterio VHS. Color and B&W. 


On Board with the Duke: John Wayne and the Wild Goose 
$19.95 plus $3.00 Shipping/Handling i 


Invader Productions 
3857 Birch St. #206-A 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 


(Calif. residents add 7.2596 sales tax) 
ViSA/MasterCard accepted. 


А 
DRAMATIC 


AND 
DISTURBING 
HISTORY 
OF HOW THE 


WEST WAS 
REALLY WON. 


1876: it was the bloodiest year 


A боор 
YEAR TO DIE 


THE STORY OF THE 


GREAT SIOUX WAR 


in the American government's 
campaign against the Sioux. 
Now, in a sweeping history 
of this critical year — a riveting 
account of the great battles, 
CHARLES M. ROBINSON IH the great leaders, and the great 
destruction that would change 
the face of the West forever. 


A Selection of The Literary Guild 


RANDOM Ж HOUSE 
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AMERICAN BRONZE 
DEAL WITH FOUNDRY DIRECT 


Artist Castings & 
Reproductions in 
Silver and Bronze. 
Color Catalog 
Available. 


(407) 328-8090 
1-800-881-8090 


1650 East Lake Mary Blvd. 
Sanford, FL 32773 


Bronco Buster by: F. Remington 


U.S. Constitution 


A durable easy to read, 


large print copy of the 39e 
Constitution. Helpful index 

and headings. To know ће DE _ 
Constitution is to preserve People 


your rights for today and for 

future generations. 

Plus a booklet containing fascinating facts. 
Send $ 14.95, check or money order to: 
DRG Enterprises, 336 El Camino Real, 
San Carlos, CA 94070, S&H included. 
CA residents add 8.25% tax 

Credit Card: VISA or MC (800) 799-6520 
9 to 5 Pacific time M-F 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE C ON 
BIG BANG! 119.55 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 
with terrific BANG! Have 
a bang-up time at special 
events. Uses powdered 
carbide ammo. Hundreds 
of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 
tugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Handsome 
decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 
sizes: 9" cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $89.95 postpaid; 
25” cannon (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, 
$119.95 postpaid. The larger the cannon the louder the bang! 
Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $6.00; 3 packs for $15.00, 
Send check, money order or call. Visa, MasterCard accepted by 
mail or phone. Give card number & expiration. Money-back 
guarantee. Send for FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept. A1, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


жж Call 1-800-987-BANG (2264) xx 


MILITAR 
PATCHES 


: INTRUDER |, Catalog 


s Choose From 2800 
` Patches & Pins 
Pictured in Color 


Order Your Catalog Today! 
Send $4.50 post-paid (Foreign $6.50) to 
BattleZone Ltd. 


P.O. Box 266HA, Towaco, NJ 07082 
($2.00 Rebate on 1* order) 
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A THANKSGIVING TRADITION 
continued from page 37 
chased after it and tore it in two. 

Worse yet were aviators who tried to 
pluck the balloons from the sky or flew 
into them. A flight instructor had some 
anxious moments when a student pilot 
collided with a huge, helium-filled cat 
over Jamaica Bay, causing the planes en- 
gine to stall. Fortunately, the would-be 
aviator had been paying attention. She 
was able to restart the engine and land 
the plane safely. 

In order to prevent similar incidents, 
parade organizers discontinued the 
practice of releasing the balloons. Macys 
compensated in 1933 by adding sound 
effects to the balloons—the dachshund 
barked, the pig oinked, and a crying 
baby wailed. In. 1934, Walt Disney 
joined the fun as Sarg collaborated with 
his designers on Mickey Mouse, Horace 
Horse Collar, the Big Bad Wolf, Oswald 
the Rabbit, and Pluto the Pup balloons. 

The processions of the awesome heli- 
um-filled creations has gone on with re- 
markably few mishaps (one of the rea- 
sons they are possible at all is that New 
York City’ utilities are underground and 
there are no overhead wires). But there 
have been some. The Santa Claus bal- 
loon, for example, burst while being in- 
flated in 1941 (today, Macys balloon 
handlers always say the balloons are “in- 
flated,” never “blown up”), and in 1958, 
a helium shortage led to the incongru- 
ous sight of air-filled balloons heading 
down Broadway suspended from 
cranes. 
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Most problems, as might be expected, 
have been weather-related. Strong winds 
crippled Gobbler the Turkey and a Civil 
War balloon in 1956, and the winds 
were so bad in 1971 that there were no 
balloons at all. In 1975, a gust of wind 
hurled the Underdog balloon into a 
Times Square streetlight. 

World War II, however, had the cru- 
elest effect. In 1942, the balloons were 
donated as much-needed scrap rubber 
for the war effort. In a ceremony at City 
Hall, the president of Macys presented 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia with a cere- 
monial dagger that “hizzoner” used to 
"slay" the dragon balloon. Some 650 
pounds of rubber were collected from 
the dragon, the elephant, Superman, 
and the others. Balloons did not return 
until the arrival of peace in 1945. 

The media began taking note of the 
parade as early as 1938, when New 
Yorks WOR radio broadcast the event. 
A decade later, NBC-TV aired the pa- 
rade nationwide for the first time, and 
the network added color in 1960. The 
parades increasing visibility attracted 
celebrities, a tradition that has grown 
stronger as the broadcast provides a 
perfect stage to plug nationally a Broad- 
way show, a movie, or a new recording. 


When the float carrying Santa Claus arrives 
at Herald Square, it signals the end of the 
parade and the start of the holiday-shopping 
season. This 1925 float featured, along with 
Kris Kringle, twenty-five Macy’ employees 
dressed as Snow Babies in fur-trimmed parkas. 


BROWN BROTHERS 


Season's Greetings ју 


| ___ Gift Subscriptions 
| ددرت‎ 
| / MOM ~ History Today - loves upcoming events, museum exhibits . . . 
У DAD ~ book and video reviews to help build his collection 


^ | ول‎ GRANDPA ~ enjoys special anniversary issues 
/ SIS ~ the history buff 
fa ГА THE BOSS ~ terrific travel ideas _ „<= 


| GIVE A GIFT THEY'LL TREASURE! 


Add an AMERICAN HISTORY subscription to your gift list. Family 
and friends will thank you six times a year. Beautifully illustrated and 
well-written there are new discoveries about America's past in each 


exciting issue. 


To order, use the attached postpaid envelope. 
If it is missing, write to: 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Gift Department 
с Р.О. Вох 1776 
Mount Morris, IL 61054. 


- THEN LEAVE EVERYTHING TO US - 

` A holiday gift announcement will be mailed directly to you, for every 
gift subscription ordered, to announce your gift in the manner you choose. | 
After 12/1, cards are sent directly to recipients. (New gifts begin with the 
January issue, unless you specify otherwise. Renewals are extended, not | 
duplicated.) We'll even defer billing until after January 1, if you prefer. 


Offer expires 12/31/95 


TV CAPTURES 
. AMERICA 


Television programs of the late 
1940s and early 1950s captured the 


American publics attention, 
securing a place for the new medium 
in our lives. 


TEXAS CITY 
. DISASTER 


In 1947, a shipment of ammonium- 
nitrate fertilizer exploded while 
being loaded aboard a ship in Texas 
City, Texas, killing more than 500 
people. 


NELLIE CASHMAN _ 
IN ALASKA 


The Irish immigrant known in the 
1870s as the “Angel of 
Tombstone,” followed gold and 


silver strikes across the West, 0v 


reaching Alaska in 1905. 


BOSTON'S GREAT - 
PEACE JUBILEE 


Кышы сыр осер + НЕД 
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One of the most star-filled parades took 
place in 1953, when the roster included 
Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca; cowboy 
stars Gabby Hayes and Hopalong Cas- 
sidy; television personalities Wally Cox, 
Martha Raye, and Steve Allen; and two 
stars in costume—Celeste Holm as little 
Bo Peep and crooner Eddie Fisher as 
Prince Charming. The high-kicking Ra- 
dio City Music Hall Rockettes made the 
first of their annual appearances in 
1958. 

How much it costs Macy’ to produce 
the parade is a well-guarded secret; so is 
the amount that NBC pays for the 
broadcast rights. 


In the Victorian age, people complained 
that sports and 
dances were ruin- 
ing the religious na- 
ture of Thanksgiv- 
ing; similar protests 
attended the debut 
of the Macys pa- 
rade. One group 
called it *an offense 
against a national 


THANKS TO 
television, the Macy’ 
parade now reaches a 
global audience of 


thin line ever since. No doubt its prima- 
ry purpose is to promote the store, and 
by extension to stimulate holiday shop- 
ping in general. The parade also allows 
entertainment personalities to present 
their latest songs or shows. It has, how- 
ever, mostly steered clear of flagrant 
commercialism; although Ronald Mac- 
Donald has appeared as a balloon, there 
are rarely any floats that are outright 
product plugs. Macys has also resisted 
the temptation to serve as a vehicle for 
public service messages; consequently 
there are no banners saying “Stay in 
School" or *Say No to Drugs." As one 
organizer put it, “The point of it is to cel- 
ebrate children and their families on this 
great holiday. This is not a statement or 
a protest parade. It 
is a celebration." 
Indeed it is. The 
Macys parade is 
one of the greatest 
shows in the world, 
and New Yorkers, 
who have taken it 
to their hearts, con- 
sider it a priceless 


and religious holi- 80 million romptin showcase for their 
day." Macys hired a 14 Р 8 city. When Macys 
public relations man ; fell on hard times 
to soothe such feel- вес, NEWSp ap er to call it in the late 1980s 
ings and find some «c TV and there was spec- 
way, as they put it, the longest ulation that the pa- 


to “root the parade 
into New Yorks tra- 
ditions.” Manage- 
ment also moved the parade to the after- 
noon so as not to interfere with church 
services, but it was a gesture that did not 
last long. Nowadays, it steps off at nine in 
the morning. 

Observers of American culture have 
noted that the Macys Thanksgiving Day 
parade is an example of the commercial- 
ization of Christmas, much in the way 
that Santa Claus has been used to adver- 
tise just about every imaginable prod- 
uct. In the very year of the first pageant, 
political philosopher Samuel Strauss 
published an essay on what he called 
“Consumptionism,” or the growing 
identification of material goods as the 
sign of the “good life.” “Consumption- 
ism,” he thundered, “is bringing it about 
that the American citizens first impor- 
tance to his country is no longer that of 
citizen but that of consumer.” 

The Macys parade has been treading a 
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commercial ever made.” 


rade might die, 
many citizens of 
the Big Apple felt a 
sinking feeling in their stomachs (reports 
of the parades demise turned out to be 
premature). 

In the centuries-long transformation 
of a national holiday, the Macy's parade 
is one small, though endearing, part of a 
wave of secularization that has flipped 
Thanksgiving onto its head. The day that 
the Pilgrims founded was a harvest festi- 
val—a holiday that looked back at the 
year just passed and gave thanks for its 
blessings. Now Thanksgiving has be- 
come the entry point to the great tri- 
umvirate of year-end  holidays— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New 
Years—as well as the launching point 
for the year’s most intensive shopping 
spree. Thanksgiving, once the end of a 
season, is now the beginning of one. * 


New York writer Joseph Gustaitis is a frequent 
contributor to American History magazine. 


HISTORY BOOKSHELF 
continued from page 17 
in 1770 and crimes committed by in- 


mates at the Philadelphia jail in 1793. 
(A120) 


VIRGINIA’S GREAT 

PLANTATION HOMES 
(Finley-Holiday Film Corp., $24.95). 
Eleven ante-bellum estates, resplendent 
with distinctive architecture, original 
furnishings, and captivating gardens are 
featured on this video tour, which in- 
clude the homes of three presidents: 
George Washingtons Mount Vernon, 
Thomas Jeffersons Monticello, and 


James Monroe’ Ash Lawn-Highland. 
(A121) 


TARA REVISITED: WOMEN, WAR, 
& THE PLANTATION LEGEND 

by Catherine Clinton (Abbeville Press, 
240 pages, $27.50). “Tara,” the fictional 
plantation home of Scarlet O'Hara in 
Gone With the Wind, symbolizes for the 
author the myth of the “Old South” and 
idyllic plantation life that still colors 
Americans’ perceptions of Southern 
women, both white and black. In this so- 
cial history, Clinton uses pictorial images 
and documentary sources to cut through 
fiction and legend and tell the real story 
of the diverse communities of Southern 


women during the Civil War years. 
(A122) 


TOM PAINE: A POLITICAL LIFE 

by John Keane (Little, Brown and Compa- 
ny, 644 pages, $27.95) and PAINE, COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS edited by Eric Fon- 
er (The Library of America, 907 pages, 
$35.00). The public and private lives of 
Thomas Paine (1737-1809), the radical 
political philosopher and writer whose 
words inspired Americans during the Rev- 
olutionary War, unfold in Keanes meticu- 
lously researched biography. In examining 
the life of this champion of democracy and 
social justice, Keane confronts readers 
“with his achievements, failures, and un- 
solved problems” and offers them the “op- 
portunity to ponder Paine5 questions for 
themselves . . . ." Library of Americas col- 
lection of Paine’ writings combines his 
best-known works—Common Sense, The 
American Crisis, The Rights of Men and The 
Age of Reason—with samples of his letters, 
articles, and pamphlets. 

(A123) 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 


by Richard Mallon 


Capturing the grace and. confidence of 
our 35th President, this intimate 

portrait is the perfect gift for 
the JFK admirer. 


Signed and numbered this 
collectors edition is 


limited to 950. 


Stone cast, each sculpture 
is hand finished in 
Bronze, Pewter or 
Antique Ivory. 


Actual Size is 
10 inches tall. 


Order now at $96.00, 
shipping included or 
3 payments of $32.00. 


Richard Mallon 
4813 South 26th Street 


Please specify 
finish and allow 
4 to 6 weeks 
for delivery. 


Send Check or Money Order To: 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 72901 


| T e shuddered. 

| | Pulling his military 
coat tighter around 

his weary body, he shut his eyes. 

The cold drizzle mingled with 

the thunder of artillery above. 

“Would morning ever come?” 


Officer’s Military Coat, circa 1862 

* Researched for authenticity. 

* Detachable cape Military buttons 
* Braid trim * Wool blend with satin lining ' 
Yankee Blue or Rebel Gray 

Small, Medium, Large or Extra Large 
$219.95 


Order Today 1-800-334-1484 


Visa, MasterCard, American Express, Discover 


New Way Boot Shop 


Lexington, Richmond, Louisville, Kentucky 


AMERICAN HISTORY CLASSIFIEDS 


ANTIQUES & COLLECTIBLES 
i» 


TOMAHAWK/PEACE PIPE, French Chippewa $16.95 Pre-Paid 
Firearms-Swords-Bayonets-Military Collectables-Memorabilia-Rare 
Items From Around The World. Illustrated Catalog Free With Order 
or $1.95 Pre-Paid. Visa-Master Cards Accepted. 

HUNTERS LODGE CORPORATION 
Dept. AH Industrial Plaza Ethridge, TN 38456 1-800-533-8540 
“I PICK DIXIE" and “REBEL FLAG” Together 
on SUPER-PIK®. Great Collectible! Includes 
Gold Chain for Display. Send $6.00 to: Dixie, 
Box 190, Roselle, IL 60172. 
NEWSPAPERS: rare, historic, 1600's through 
the 1880's. Extensive catalog of genuine issues, 
$1. Hughes, Box 3636, Williamsport, PA 
17701. 717-326-1045. 
OLYMPICS - Newspaper pages 1896-1936. 
Free listing. Jim Jacobs, COA - Historic Pages, 
P.O. Box 38916, Germantown, TN 38183- 


0916. 901-754-4849. 


"LIMITED EDITION" Color Aerial Photograph 
of Appomattox Surrender Grounds. *Where Our 
Nation Reunited". Print size 18"x22" with 1" 
white boarder. Only 1,995 printed. Fach signed 
and numbered by photographer James J. 
Hamrick. Retail price $225.00 each. Intro- 
ductory Price: $175.00 each; plus $7.50 S&H 
to: H.I.S. Images, P.O. Box 2245, 11 Highland 
Ave., Appomattox, VA 24522. For further in- 
formation, 804-352-2091. 


SHIP MODELS - historic, museum quality. 
Finest woods, fittings, planking, rigging. A 
stunning appointment for any interior. 
Advisory Services 206-246-7045, 800-660- 
0850. 


AUDIO/VIDEO TAPES 


"Hell Hole of the West" Yuma Territorial 
Prison, The Guided Tour. Video tape, $19.95 
plus $2 shipping. New Horizon Video, Dept. 
AH, Box 10350, Yuma, AZ 85366-8350. 520- 
783-9259, VISA-M/C. 


BLUE Ridge Mountain Music Authentic Banjo 
and Fiddle music, songs and ballads from the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina and 
Virginia. Historical information on each song. 
Two cassettes $19.95 plus $2.00 shipping. 
Catalogue $2.00. Ivy Creek Recordings, 104 
Woodland Dr., Suite A, Mars Hill, NC 
28754. 800-338-9918. 


THOMAS PAINE VIDEOCASSETTE: Ac- 
claimed 40-minute presentation about the great 
architect of democracy, telecast in 1992 over 
cable television. VHS $25.00 ppd. 
Independent Publications, Box 102, 
Ridgefield, NJ 07657. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


BUYING AUTOGRAPHS 


Because we're serious collectors as well as respected 
dealers, we'll pay more for your collection and quality 
individual autographs, documents, manuscripts, signed 
photos and interesting letters. Substantial funds and 
immediate payment available. 

Catalogs issued - Send $5 for sample 
STEVEN S. RAAB AUTOGRAPHS, 2033 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Call us at: 1-800-977-8333 Fax: 1-610-446-4514 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


BOOKFINDING Librarians find old books. 
250,000 titles catalogued. Free search. Books 
$35 and up. P.A.B. 2917AH Atlantic Ave., 
Atlantic City, NJ 08401, 1-800-BK-FOUND, 
fax: 609-344-1944. 

BOOKS Located, Out-of-Print. Free Search 
service, no obligation. Out-of-State-Book- 
Service, Box 3253K, San Clemente, CA 
92674-3253. 714-492-2976. 

BOOKS ON HISTORY, Genealogy, and Early 
American Life. Free Catalog! Heritage Books, 
Inc., 1540E Pointer Ridge Place, Suite 221, 
Bowie, MD 20716. 

BOOKS. Rare, out-of-print. American history. 
Free catalog. Marcher Books, Dept.AHI, 6204 
N. Vermont, Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 


BOOKS. Western American History, fur 
traders, Indian tribes, cavalry, cowboys, 
Custer, etc. FREE catalog. Prairie Traveler 
Books, 31 Robert Quigley Dr., Scottsville, 
NY 14546. 

CIVIL WAR/LINCOLNIANA/U.S. PRESI- 
DENTS, Autographs; books (rare and in- 
print); photographs. Collections sought for 
purchase. Sample catalogs $4.00. Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop, 357 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60610. 312-944-3085. 
O'CALLAGHAN'S Documentary History of 
New York, 1853 edition. CD-ROM. Windows 
or Mac. Install Acrobat Reader from disk. 
$127.95. 915-673-7603. 

PRESIDENTIAL Biographies - Send 32€ stamp 
for monthly listing of available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs Hill Rd., 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


STILL looking for an out-of-print book? Free 
search. Sperling Books, 160 E. 38th St., 25- 
ECW, New York, NY 10016. 


THE Indian Wars and The Wild West. The 
Civil War. Books, mostly out-of-print and rare. 
Catalogues free. Buying also. Wallace Pratt, 
1801 Gough Street, San Francisco, CA 
94109. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN - Military, 
Naval and Aviation history. Out-of-print & 
Rare Books. 29 East 93rd Street, New York, 
NY 10128. 212-348-1280. Tuesday through 
Saturday, 10:30 - 5:30. Catalog Subscriptions 
available. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! All subjects invited. 
Attractive books, publicity, advertising, quality 
service, covering 5 decades of satisfied authors. 
Send for fact-filled booklet and Free manuscript 
evaluation. Carlton Press, Dept. AHW, 11 W. 
32nd St., New York, NY 10001. 


Se Alice's = 
“© country cottage SF 


Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, with homespun look, 
wooden buttons and dropped shoulder 
seams, natural color. Period design. 
XS to XXL. $24.95 + $3 S&H. Wholesale 
orders welcome. 
(301) 432-5444. 

ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Box CW Rohrersville, MD 21779 


Specify Men or Women 


NEW History Games with Free Posters: American 
Revolution, Civil War, North American Indians, 
US Presidents, WWII. Ages 8 to adult have fun 
mastering History and Geography. America’s #1 
Map Games! $12.95 each postpaid. Order 4 & 
5th Free! Great Holiday Gifts. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Free catalog. Dealers welcome. 
Educational Materials Associates, Box 7385, 
AH, Charlottesville, VA 22906. 804-293-4263. 


GENEALOGY/HERALDRY 


ANCESTRAL Research: Search U.S. database 
of over 1,000,000 names. One surname, any 
20 year period, $20.00. Footprints, P.O. Box 
352, Sanford, NC 27331-0352. 


FAMILY TREE GIFTS and research items. 
Books, charts, shirts and more. Brochure. 
French Creek Trading, Box 822-H, Kim- 
berton, PA 19442. 


SILVER BULLETS 


5 . Mi plica 
Over 28 gms. of .999+ PURE SILVER 
on a keyring or 20" sterling silver chain 
Aperfect gift for the Civil War enthusiast 
$44.00 ppd. (MD res. add 596 sales tax) 
To order, or for information: 

OHIO SILVER 
РО. Box 124 ۰ Brunswick, MD 21716 

(301) 834-5389 


OUR World 100 Years Ago: 18905 US pho- 
tographs and captions. Leslie’s Civil War 
Illustrations. CD-ROM's $19.95. Tachyon 
Publishing Company, 216-899-0831. 


NEWSPAPERS 


BATTLE Re-enactments, Pow-Wows, Ren- 
dezvous, and Exhibits are listed in Smoke and 
Fire News. Monthly newspaper about Living 
History Events. $15/year. Sample $1. P.O. Box 
166, Grand Rapids, OH 43522. 800-766- 
5334. 


OLD TIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from America’s 
golden age of radio, on high quality tapes. 
Music! Comedy! Mysteries! Westerns! Free 
Catalog. Carl Froelich, 2-C Heritage Farm, 
New Freedom, PA 17349. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly, juve- 
nile and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Send for free 32-page illustrated booklet E-30 

Vantage Press, 516 W 34 St., New York, NY 10001 


COBBLESTONE Magazine - Now in color! 
Ideal for young readers interested in American 
History. Parents and grandparents read it, too! 
“Enormously valuable.” (Harold Holzer, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, NYC). Sample 
issue $4.50. Subscription (USA) $24.95 (9 is- 
sues). Cobblestone Publishing, Inc., 7 School 
St., Peterborough, NH. 800-821-0115. 


U.S. HISTORY NEWSLETTER. $7 per year. 
Send for free sample copy. Owen & Owen 
Publications, Box 6745AH Columbia, SC 
29260. 


ANY railroad items: Posters, china, keys, locks, 
lanterns, maps, prints, signal catalogs, annual 
passes, timetables. Scalo, 128 Henry St., East 
Haven, CT 06512. 203-468-1951. 
BASEBALL, Sports Memorabilia, Cards, Political 
Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Autographs, Stocks, 
Bonds Wanted. High Prices Paid. Paul Longo, 
Box 5510-AH, Magnolia, MA 01930-0007. 


HARLEY DAVIDSON MOTORCYLES made 
between 1910 and 1941. Also certain other 
American makes of the same period. Herb 
Glass, Box 25A, Bullville, NY 10915. 
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Classified Advertising 
Information 


Rates: |x rate $2.90/Word; 
3x rate $2.65/word; 6x rate 
$2.35/word. 20 word minimum. 
Please count your name and address 
with word count when placing ad. 
Full payment must accompany 

order. 


Word Count: One or more 
characters divided by a space will 
count as опе (1) word, with no 
exceptions. This includes the zip 
code, plus sign (*) and ampersand 
(&). Hyphenated words (-) or words 
separated by a slash (/) will count as 
two (2) words. Please count name 
and address with word count when 
placing your ad. Telephone and FAX 
numbers, including area code, each 
count as one (1) word. First word 
in ad will be CAPPED and name and 
address will be bolded at no extra 
charge. For additional Bold/Cap 
type, add $1.00 per word. $25.00 
charge for special heading. 


Next Issue: 
March/April ‘96 
Ad Close: Dec. 20, ‘95 
On Sale: Feb. 20, ‘96 


Submit copy, heading and 
payment to: 
American History Classified 
Advertising Department 
РО. Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200. 


Phone: (717) 540-6794 
FAX: (717) 657-9552. 


Nov./Dec. ‘95 
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WESTERN RAILROAD SONGS 

(WEM Records, two audio cassettes, 
$19.95). In this sixth volume of their 
American History Through Folksong se- 
ries, Keith and Rusty McNeil perform fifty 
songs that tell the story of the railroad in 
the age of steam. Organized into four 
parts—The Builders, The Golden Spike, 
The Railroaders, and Five Trans- 
continental Railroads—the musical an- 
thology combines the familiar—“Wabash 
Cannonball” and “Casey Jones"—with 
such lesser-known renditions as “Jesse 


James” and “Hallelujah, Гт a Bum." 
(A124) 


MARCHING ORDERS: THE UNTOLD 
STORY OF WORLD WAR II 

by Bruce Lee (Crown Publishers, Inc., 
608 pages, $30.00). Relying heavily on 
formerly top-secret intelligence, includ- 
ing decrypted ciphers sent by the Japan- 
ese during World War II, the author 
gives a day-by-day account of wartime 
events and their effects on American 
military advisors. Lee challenges con- 
ventional wisdom by coming to the con- 
clusion that the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki was 
the only way to ensure Japanese surren- 


der and an end to the war. 
(A125) 


VALLEY FORGE: MAKING AND 
REMAKING A NATIONAL SYMBOL 
by Lorett Treese (Penn State Press, 269 
pages, $45.00 cloth, $15.95 paper). 

In addition to the Continental Army's 
stay there during the American Revolu- 
tion, the story of Valley Forge—the 
southeastern-Pennsylvania site of George 
Washingtons famous 1777-78 winter 
encampment—also is interesting, ac- 
cording to Treese, for the way in which 
its history has since been passed down; 
for the myths that it has spawned; and, 
*because the immense popularity of the 
Valley Forge story led to the preserva- 
tion of a large physical site, [for] what 
has been done at Valley Forge to pay 
tribute to this event, to illustrate it and 
evoke it, and to make its meaning clear 
to visitors." Pennsylvanias first state 
park (1893), Valley Forge passed to the 
control of the National Park Service in 
1976, but has always held a special fasci- 
nation for Americans. By examining the 
words, monuments, and objects used to 
tell the story of Valley Forge, Treese re- 
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Introducing . . . 


the Beautiful, 24kt. Gold Layered 


NECKLACE & MONEY CLIP 


NECKLESS ONLY *68 
Each genuine Walking Liberty 
is generously layered in 24 kt. 
Gold. The neckless features a 
Solid 14 kt. Gold-Filled Bezel 
and 20" Rope Chain. 


MONEY Сир ONLY "49 
The Money Clip is layered in 
14 kt. Gold over German 
Silver. 


Each piece is proudly displayed 
| in a deluxe jewelers box and 
__| makes a wonderful gift. 


* ONE OF AMERICAS MOST POPULAR DESIGNS! 
* GUARANTEED TO BE GENUINE & AT LEAST 
50 YEARS OLD! 


Necklace - 568 * SAVE * 
Money Clip - °49 Order Both 
(add $4 for postage) for only $105 


1-800-370-COIN 


CALIFORNIA COIN CO. 
P O Box 578128 ЕЗ) 
Modesto, CA 95357 USA. 


Money Back Guarantee 


BOOKSHOP ORDER FORM 


Send Check or Money Order to: 
AMERICAN HISTORY BOOKS 
Dept. PCWL/AHI/ABSL5 
РО. Box 124, Mount Morris, IL 61054 


Title 


Qty Price Total 


Total Order Amount 
Shipping (Continental U.S.): 1st Item 
Additional Shipping @ $1.95/Item 
Sales Тах: CT, IL, PA Only Û | 
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Check or Money Order (U.S. funds only) — 
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veals not only how ever-changing con- 
temporary thought affected this historic 
site, but also something of how Ameri- 


cans view their past. 
(A126) 


MARK TWAIN’S AMERICA 

(Shanachie, $19.95). Presented as it 
was originally broadcast in the early 
days of television, this video documen- 
tary features more than one thousand 
period photographs of Samuel Clemens 
(1835-1910) and his times. Narrated by 
playwright Howard Lindsay, the pro- 
gram uses Twain's own words to tell the 
story of the prolific writers remarkable 


life. 
(A127) 


THE CAMBRIDGE DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 

edited by John S. Bowman (Cambridge 
University Press, 903 pages, $44.95). 
About 9,000 brief biographical profiles 
of significant Americans are offered in 
this one-volume reference book. Cover- 
ing the entire span of the nations histo- 
ry through to the present day, the work 
highlights “individuals whose names 
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¥<1,000+ sources xx narrations xx ani 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
would be most likely to show up in a va- 
riety of contexts where nonspecialists 
would encounter them and want to 
learn more about [them].” A special ef- 
fort was made to include women and 
members of minority groups whose ac- 
complishments have been overlooked 


in the past. 
(A128) 


REBEL FIRE/YANKEE ICE: 

THE JOHNSON’S ISLAND STORY 
(Koba & Company, $24.95). Dramatic 
recreations, readings of selected inmate 
letters and diaries, vintage photographs, 
and historic artworks are employed in 
this video production to review the 40- 
month operation of the Union prison 
camp at Johnsons Island—situated in 
Lake Erie across from Sandusky, Ohio— 
during the Civil War. Most of the ap- 
proximately 9,000 Confederate POWs 
detained there were, or would later be- 
come, prominent in the military or in 
politics. The camp was subject to the 
harsh winter conditions common on the 
Great Lakes, but had the lowest death 
rate of any major Civil War prison, 
North or South. Although a National 


The Ame 1 


th ћ Аг Тћ 
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of Electronic Publishing 141 New Road, Parsippany, NJ 07054 xx 


Historic Landmark, the island today is, 
except for the Confederate cemetery, pri- 
vately owned and the subject of consid- 
erable conflict between preservationists 


and developers. 
(A129) 


D-DAY REMEMBERED 

(Direct Cinema Limited, $29.95). World 
War 1I film footage; still photographs 
from American, British, and German 
archives; and commentary by soldiers 
and tacticians who landed on Nor- 
mandys shores on June 6, 1944 here pro- 
vide a video account of “Operation Over- 
lord,” one of the most significant military 
engagements of the twentieth century 
and a demonstration of, in General 
Eisenhower's words, “the incomparable 


power of an aroused democracy.” * 
(A130) 


Asa convenience to our readers, Amer- 
ican History now offers an order ser- 
vice for most books appearing in the 
“History Bookshelf.” See the advertise- 
ment on page 79 for information on 
how to purchase these books easily by 
telephone or mail. 


S. HISTORY ON CD-ROM (FOR WINDOWS) 
mated maps x bios xx photos x still graphics tx vide 


о clips x more! 


anada, The 
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AMERICAN HISTORY READER SERVICE 


Use this coupon provided to order as many items as you wish. 
Just enclose the amount requested for priced items plus a $1.50 
handling charge. 


ACCESSORIES/CLOTHING 
1. HISTORY PRESERVATION ASSOC. Retails exact-copy WWII 
leather flying jackets and related insignia and artwork. Color 
brochure w/leather samples, $6.50. 


ANTIQUES 
2. Specializing in rare antique items including walking sticks, 
music boxes, clocks, estate jewelry, medical antiques, important 
silver, porcelain, cut glass, furniture. M.S. RAU ANTIQUES. 
Catalog $5.00. 


3. Specializing in original and Reproduction Fine Art work. 
Using the Lost Wax casting method in Bronze and Silver. 
AMERICAN BRONZE FOUNDRY INC. Catalog Free. 


4. Celebrate America with Big-Bang® Carbide Cannons. Since 
1912 the only safe substitute for fireworks. Cast iron and solid 
brass replicas. THE CONESTOGA COMPANY, INC. FREE info. 


ART/PRINTS 
5. Oldest publisher of Civil War Art-AMERICAN PRINT 
GALLERY Artists: Mort Kunstler, Gordon Phillips, Don 
Spaulding. Full Color Information $2.00. 
6. Historical documents, Authentic reproductions. A true piece 
of history now available to the discriminating buyer. Send $4.00 
for information to ACHIEVER. 
7. Naval Institute historical art print collection-naval/maritime 
subjects in limited editions signed by the artist and historic 
military personalities-NAVAL INSTITUTE PRESS. Brochure Free. 
8. Limited-edition prints by Marvin Stalnaker. DHC 
PUBLISHING. Brochure FREE. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 
9. Save up to 80% on publishers’ overstocks, remainders. 
Catalog offers up to 8,000 titles monthly including American 
History, Civil War, much more. EDWARD HAMILTON, 
BOOKSELLER. Catalog Free. 
10. The University of South Carolina Press publishes books on 
American military, maritime, social intellectual and culinary 
history. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS. Catalog 
Free. 
11. DA CAPO PRESS: Fine Civil War Paperbacks, including 
many important memoirs. For a Free Brochure...DA CAPO 
PRESS. 
12. Military/Aviation Books. Discount Prices. MILITARY 
MEMORIES. FREE catalog. 
13. PURDUE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 1532 South Campus Courts 
E, West Lafayette, IN 47907. Catalog Free. 
14. Since 1938, specialists in Lincolniana and Civil War books, 
autographs, photographs, bronzes. Publishers of Keith Rocco 
prints. Collections sought. ABRAHAM LINCOLN BOOK SHOP. 
Catalog $3.00. 
15. For a free New York University Press book catalog please call 
1-800-996-NYUP (6987). NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Catalog Free. 
16. UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS publishes outstanding 
books in American History, Military History,Civil War, Baseball 
History, and the American West. Please request a free catalog. 


17. A quick reference, easy to read large print bound copy of the 
U.S. Constitution plus interesting facts and history. DRG 
ENTERPRISES. 


18. Steamboat Store Catalogue—One stop shopping for 
steamboat buffs—books, magazine, videos, model plans, 
calendar, art prints & gift items.STEAMBOAT MASTERS & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. Catalog $4.00. 


19. The University of Arkansas Press publishes titles in national, 
regional, and state history from pre-colonial to current times. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS PRESS. Information Free. 


20. Keep current on everything new and important in Military 
History. THE SCHOLARS BOOKSHELF. 1,400-Title Quarterly 
FREE Catalog. 


21. SARPEDON publishes on a wide range of military history. 
FREE catalog. 


22. PRICE GUIDES ON ANTIQUES & COLLECTIBLES: Antique 
Tools, Kitchen collectibles, Barbershop History, Privy Plans, 
Antique Business Start-up Manual, etc. WINDMILL 
PUBLISHING CO. Brochure Free. 

23. Quality hardbound and softbound railroad history books. 
Catalog available. TLC PUBLISHING, INC. 


24. For the latest news and upcoming releases of books and art 
by Bob Boze Bell. TRI STAR BOZE PUBLICATIONS. Free 
Information. 


COLLECTIBLES/GIFTS 
25. Shop the world from home: This catalog is for the travel 
minded and includes globes, videos, books, maps, language 
tapes, decorative accents, furnishings and travel accessories. 
RAND MCNALLY. Catalog $2.00. 
26. Art Institute of Chicago features unique selection of 
distinctive gifts. Adapted from our world famous collection 
including Holiday Cards, Prints, Paper Weights, Decorative 
Children’s Items, Glassware and Publications. ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO. Catalog $2.00. 
27. Colorful unique home furnishings, accessories and gifts from 
CRATE & BARREL. Dinnerware, cookware, barware, holiday 
entertaining. CRATE & BARREL. One year subscription $2.00. 
28. INTERNATIONAL COINS & CURRENCY, INC. offers a 
huge selection of U.S. and world collectibles. Catalog Free. 
29, THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE is the world’s leading 
authority on fine limited-edition collectors plates. Select from a 
wide variety of beautiful works of art. Information Free. 
30. LEGENDS FINE ART SCULPTURES - Publisher of certified 
limited-editon fine-art sculptures created by a select group of 
award-winning artists. Free directory. 1-800-726-9660. 
31. Cowboy Heroes—Hopalong Cassidy Limited Edition 
Centennial Print and Revolver. Roy Rogers and Gene Autry 
Revolvers are also available. AMERICA REMEMBERS. FREE 
information. 
32. Collectible U.S. & Foreign coins. Gold, Silver & Copper. 
want lists actively pursued. CALIFORNIA COIN CO. 
Information Free. 
33. 8 X 10 framed 7 matted, original trading cards of Civil War 
& Wild West notables with a copy of their signature hand-signed 
by an expert. BROTHERS & KEEFE. Information Free. 
34. A private organization devoted to American military history. 
Call 1-800-368-8080 or send $10.00 for mailings & one-year 
membership. THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL FOUNDATION. 
35. See why we sell more ancient coins to collectors than any 
other company. $1.00 gets you our 32-page illustrated catalog. 
WORLDWIDE TREASURE BUREAU. 
36. Are you interested in Ancient Coins? We are your source. 
Call Classic Coins toll free 1(800) 821-COIN (2646). CLASSIC 
COINS. Information Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
37. Metal detecting is an enjoyable hobby for the whole family! 
Discover history with a Bounty Hunter Metal Detector. BOUNTY 
HUNTER CORPORATION. Catalog Free. 


38. BATTLEZONE LTD’s Insignia catalog. More than 2,800 
items in color—$4.50. 


TRAVEL 
39. The South’s Warmest Welcome awaits you in Mississippi. 
Beyond the excitement of the casinos, there’s history, heritage, 
year-round outdoor activities and so much more. Send for free 
literature. MISSISSIPPI DIVISION OF TOURISM. Call 1-800- 
WARMEST. Literature Free. 


40. PENNSYLVANIA - The Pennsylvania Visitors Guide features 
over 200 pages of events and attractions. For your free guide and 
road map call 1-800-Visit PA ext 758. PA BUREAU OF TRAVEL 
MARKETING. Information Free. 


41. Experience pioneer life on the Oregon Trail through living 
history presentations, exhibits and multimedia displays. National 
Historic Oregon Trail Interpretive Center, Baker City, Oregon. 1- 
800-523-1235. BAKER COUNTY VISITOR & CONVENTION 
BUREAU. Brochure Free. 


42. Mechanicsburg Corridon Civil War Reenactment November 
3-5, 1995. Cavalry skirmish, artillery barrage, infantry attack, 
period ball, and memorial service. 1-800-381-0662. 


YAZOO COUNTY CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU. 
Information Free. 


43. Charles County, Maryland on the Potomac River, Great Bass 
fishing, history & succulent seafood - so close to our nation’s 
capital. CHARLES COUNTY TOURISM. Catalog Free. 


44. Discover Maryland’s Western Shore where the richness of 
colonial history and unspoiled wetlands abounds in St. Mary's 
County, Maryland. ST. MARY'S COUNTY DIVISION OF 
TOURISM. Information Free. 


VIDEO/AUDIO TAPES 
45. COMMUTERS LIBRARY. Superbly narrated Unabridged 
Masterworks. Each is an elegant volume containing two cassettes. 
Catalog Free. 


46. AMERICAN SOUND VIDEO offers "Special Aviation Videos" 
from WWI to Space Age. Exceptional, educational, entertaining! 
Catalog Free. 


47. All videos ever printed are available! War, History, 
Swashbuckling, Classics, Westerns and Horror. Over 20,000 
Films in stock. Swords, Knives, Books and toys from BELLE & 
BLADE DISTRIBUTORS!! Catalogs $10.00. 

48. "Pioneer Skills" educational video series. A unique historical 


perspective on American life through pioneer crafts. HISTORIC 
AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS. Brochure Free. 
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handling charge plus the amount for priced items. 
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THE BRONCO BUSTER 
He had little formal training in art, 
weighed 250 pounds, drank heavily 
when he was not on what he called the 
“water wagon,” and had never tried his 
hand at sculpture. Yet, a century 


ago, 


Frederic Sackrider Remington created 
the Bronco Buster, the most popular 
bronze statue ever made in America. 

Born in 1861, Remington showed an 
early aptitude for draftsmanship. As a 
teenager, he wrote to an uncle, “I mean 
to study for an artist,” and in 1879 Rem- 
ington enrolled in the Yale School of 
Fine Arts. When his father died the fol- 
lowing year, however, he dropped out of 
school and, before taking a number of 
tedious bureaucratic jobs in Albany, 
New York, vacationed in Montana. 

In 1883, he headed west again, trying 
his hand at sheep ranching, saloon 
keeping, and gold prospecting, hoping 
to strike it rich. Instead, Remington end- 
ed up nearly penniless, but his experi- 
ences in Montana led him to sense that 
the “Wild West” was vanishing. He de- 
cided to “record some facts around me” 
before the authentic cowboy became 
hopelessly romanticized. 


BUFFALO BILL HISTORICAL CENTER 


TIME CAPSULE 
objects in history 


A sketch that Remington made of 
some Montana cowboys had appeared 
in Harper’ Weekly in 1882. It was crude- 
ly rendered and had to be redrawn, but 
it inspired Remington to begin to work 
in watercolors and then oils. By 1890, he 
had become a hugely successful com- 
mercial artist and had painted master- 
pieces such as “A Dash for the Timber.” 
Still, he was dissatisfied with his aesthet- 
ic progress. 

In the fall of 1894, Remington was 
working at his studio in New Rochelle, 
New York, on an illustration for a book 
by Owen Wister. A neighbor, watching 
him move figures around in the paint- 
ing, observed that as an artist, Reming- 
ton viewed things in the round; he had 
“the sculptors degree of vision.” Soon 
after, academic sculptor Frederick 
Ruckstull gave Remington a modeling 
stand, some tools, and encouragement 
to try his hand at three-dimensional 
art. 

Remington's experiment in “mud,” as 
he called the clay he worked with, 
went slowly at first. Sev- 
eral times he almost 
destroyed his mod- 
el. Then a kind of 
exhilaration seized 
him. His paintings would “look 
like stale molasses in time,” he 
wrote Wister, “my watercolors 
will fade—but I am to endure in 
bronze . . . .” The Bronco Buster 
was ready for the foundry in 
August of 1895, and Rem- 
ington copyrighted it on 
October 1, his 34th birth- 
day. 

In a day of heroic 
sculpture, the horse 
was apt to be 
static,  hori- 
zontal, emotion- 
less. Remington pony was, 
as he liked to put it, “just 
a smokin’,” rearing up 
on its hind legs trying to 
buck the desperate rid- 
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er, who grimly hangs on to its mane. 
Academicians thought the two-foot- 
high statue merely an illustration in 
bronze, but critics were enthusiastic. 
"Mr. Remington,” wrote one, “has 
struck his gait." 

The first copy of the Bronco Buster 
sold at Tiffanys for $250 (original cast- 
ings have since brought more than 
$100,000 at auction). Sixty-three were 
made before the original mold was de- 
stroyed. Different casting methods were 
subsequently employed and details of 
the sculpture modified. In 1909, Rem- 
ington produced a larger model nearly 
three feet high. Today, countless copies 
are turned out in models ranging in size 
from *mini" to *jumbo." 

Remington created other bronzes, 
some more ambitious, some more so- 
phisticated, but it was the Bronco Buster 
that made him, as he thought at the 
time, ^d—- near eternal." * 

—Michael Blow 
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Special 
Limited Edition 
Book Sets 


These rich, gold-foiled books are 
housed in a double-wide, gold-foiled 
slipcase. Both books are signed, 
numbered and inscribed by the author. 
With each set is a hand-pressed, chine 
collé, fine art mono-print called “Doc,” 
(8"x6" image on 11"x9" conservation 
grade paper). It is one of the most 
popular images in the book. Only 350 
of these sets have been produced 

— a true collector's item. 


The movies. 
Fact or fiction? 


Doc & his mother. 
Never before published. 


On which side of the bars did they really belong? 


Finally, a two-volume set that nails the real Wyatt Earp and Doc 
Holliday right between the eyes. Historian, artist and humorist. 
Bob Boze Bell, writes The Illustrated Life and Times of Wyatt 
Earp and Doc Holliday in a concise, no bull style. These two 
profusely illustrated, full color books (with over 600 photos and 
illustrations) slice through the myths and false legends about 
the Old West's most controversial characters like no books have 
ever done before. Were they heroes, villains or both? Finally, the 
truth; warts and all. is told-about two of the deadliest men to 
ever walk the West. The chronological lives of both men have 
been painstakingly researched and reviewed by the best and 
brightest in the field. The resulting narrative is presented in a 
straight-forward way, without hero worship, or revisionist dis- 


The gunfight. 
Who shot who? 


Who killed 
Johnny Ringo? 


dain. Just the facts, ma'am. You decide. And believe me, 


You will decide. 


100% MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


If you are not completely satisfied with your purchase, 
simply return it within 30 days for a complete refund. 
No hassles. Promise. 


© 1995 Tri Star - Boze Publications, Inc. 


7 if ordered before 
' December 19th 


Guaranteed ~ 
Christmas 
delivery! 


Hardbound and 
Soft Cover Book Sets 


Available as jacketed, gold-foiled 
hardbound or laminated soft covers. 
All books signed by the author! 


pss "Factual, lively and irreverent 
... History as it should be presented.” 
—GarryY JAMES, 


Guns & Ammo 


fet دود‎ Call 1-800-350-6345 to order, or complete this form and mail to: 
- YES, l'm a daisy! Ti Star - Boze Publications «3110 N. 35th Aves Phoenix AZ 85 
Please send 6 Signed and numbered, Special Limited Edition Book set(s) with 
a 11x9 fine art mono-print (+ bonus soft cover set) at $269 per set & 
Please send me. Signed, jacketed, hardbound book set(s) at $69 
" Please send me signed, soft cover book set(s) at $49 per set . 


Гат enclosing $ 


Enclose an add. $2.00 for each add. item. AZ residents add 7% sales tax. Total 
_ All art is shipped flat, ready for framing. 


* $6.85 per book set and /or $15 for serigraph print for S/H. 


State Zip Phone( ) 
Check or Money Order enclosed (make payable to: Tri Star - Boze Publications) 
isa [1 Mastercard. ard # 


